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UNRESP ONS VE 


By CAROLINE REYNOLDS 


The Spring has come, the Spring has gone, 
Ah, wistful-eyed and sweet was she ! 
When first she came across the hills 
I heard her calling---calling thee ! 
She sought the rose-walled orchard path 
Where birds sing low a threnody, 
And drifted it with apple blooms--- 
Forever calling---calling thee ! 


She touched with silver-green the hills 
Where goes the honey-laden bee, 
She scattered gold a-down the slopes--- 
Forever calling---calling thee! 
She lavished bud and bloom and scent 
Upon the poppy-sodded lea; 
She laughed and danced and sang---and wept, 
Forever calling--calling thee! 


And I had thought when came the Spring 
Thou, too, wouldst come---that it must be 
That thou wouldst wake from death to hear 
The Spring tide calling---calling thee! 
But Spring has come, and Spring has gone, 
Nor brought my loved one home to me: 
And thou, who loved the Spring so well--- 
Thou couldst not hear her calling thee ! 























Mit. Washington- 


The Switzerland of America 


“1000 Feet 
Inlomes Above the Sea” 


Exhilarating healthful atmosphere. 

Marvelous and inspiring scenery, 

Rich, responsive soil—perfect drainage, 
Artistic improvements—all the conveniences, 


High restrictions. 
Twenty minutes by auto from Sixth and Spring. 





The future homes of Los Angeles’ most discriminating and 
ultra fashionable families will be on Mount Washington. 


Be you ever so skeptical, a visit to the hill will convince you 
of these facts. 


Drive out today in your machine, or make an appointment for 
ours, 


Write or ’phone for our booklet. 


Robert Marrsia & Co. 


Trust and Savings Building, 


Los Amgeles, Cal., Sixth and Spring Streets 


G. W. QUIN, Resident Manager. 
Office Phones, 10175; Main 1045. Mt. Washington Phone 31255 


Take Garvanza car on Main street to Avenue 43 and 
Incline Railway to property. Autos go through Broad- 





way Tunnel and out Pasadena to Avenue 41 and Dayton 
Avenue, there entering Mt. Washington Drive, the great- 
est and most wonderful of its kind in the West. 
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Unique MT. |___ Original | 
Thousand feet elevation. Above dust and fog. Pure air. Large | : 
verandas, sun parlors, billiard room, roof garden. tennis courts. 


Reasonable rates. scenic grandeur 


fe 
Open all the year. V ' ASHINGTON ~ it has no equal. 


American plan. A hotel of distinction and enjoyment. Try one of the dinners, 


5:30 to 7:30 evenings. ‘Take yellow Garvanza car (marked Mt. W ashing- 


Attractive | HOTEL -&:, 
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on Main St. Pleasant 








ROUND THE WORLD 
$617.70 -. SPECIAL TOURS $617.70 


September 14, 16, 27, 1912 
Optional Side Trips Call and See Us 


THOS. COOK & Son, 
Hotel del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH. CAL. 


515 S. Spring St., 
Los Angeles 


Fifteen minutes across the Bay from San 
Diego is located America’s greatest all- 
the-year-round Resort Hotel. Magnificent 
Beach and Grounds. All appointments 
unsurpassed. 


A New Ejighteen-Hole Golf Course. 

A Great Variety of Amusements. 
Capacious Garage. 

Summer Rates in force after May first. 
Official Hotel A. A. Association. 


H. W. WILLS, Manager. 
Los Angeles Agent: H. F. NORCROSS. 3348S. Spring 
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Santa Catalina Island, 


Commodious Steamers All Hotels Open 
BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. GOLF. TENNIS. COACHING. 


Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 
BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pacific Electric Building. Los Angeles. Cal. Phones: Main 4492, F 6576 
a a hla a ee 


Daily Service 





The Public Be Pleased 


NEW twist on an old saying — but the | 
A idea is not a new one to us—Been fol. | 
lowing the revised version for fifty-two 

years. The way we read it, it means: 
Give the customer honest qualities. 
Charge as little as you can, so that he'll 
keep on coming back. 
That’s what we’re 
trying to do! 


Stein-Bloch 

Clothes for Men. 
Manhattan Shirts. 
Biggest Boys’ Dept. 
in the West. 


Stratford System 
for Young Men. 

Nettleton Shoes. 
Ladies’ Garments 


—third floor. 





MENS & B oYsS. OUTFITTERS 
womens soins) OUTFIT 











When You Came to | 
southern California 


Wouldn’t you have been delighted and wouldn't you 
have saved some money had you known of the PERSON: 
ALLY CONDUCTED TROLLEY TRIPS of the Pacific 
Electric Railway? 


3 | Unequaled $1 


GREAT TRIPS | nywhere 


EACH 


Balloon Route Trolley Trip 
Triangle Trolley Trip 
Old Mission Trolley Trip 


A total expense of $3 covers all three trips and gives the 


traveller the most comprehensive, truthful knowledge of 
the Southland. 


RESERVED SEATS. PARLOR CARS. 


COMPETENT, COURTEOUS GUIDES. 


RECOMMEND THEM TO YOUR FRIENDS FROM 
THE EAST. THEY WILL THANK YOU. 


Call or write for Folders to give or send thein. 


Pacific Electric Railway 
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WOODROW WILSON, MAN OF THE HOUR 

FTER long travail and at a national gathering in 
A which the dominant spirit of William Jennings 
Bryan triumphed over a powerful coterie of reac- 
tionaries the Baltimore convention has wisely selected 
Governor Woodrow Wilson as the Man of the Hour 
to lead the Democratic party to victory, on a plat- 
form whose true progressiveness leaves little room 
for the interjection of a third party. It took forty- 
six ballots to accomplish this progressive victory 
which was wrested from the opposing forces only 
aiter the hopelessness of the Clark cause had been so 
thoroughly demonstrated that even the Missourian’s 
tenacious leaders were compelled to acknowledge 
their defeat and release all pledged delegates. 

With Wilson as the nominee, the country owes a 
tremendous debt to Bryan whose uncompromising 
front against the Tammany-Belmont-Ryan-Hearst 
political buccaneers made possible the splendid tri- 
umph of the progressive element in the convention. 
But for the Nebraskan’s determined opposition to the 
agents of the predatory interests Clark must have 
been named and with him the hope of Democratic 
victory would have been shattered. Moreover, his 
selection would have inspired the Theft-Sherman 
forces with renewed hope for only in that direction 
lay the ghost of a show for the resuscitation of the 
moribund Republican party. That hope now goes 
a-glimmering. 

Woodrow Wilson is a fit successor to the heroic 
Cleveland whose sturdy incumbency proved an epoch 
in American history. A scholar in the true sense 
as well as a student of politics Woodrow Wilson has 
thoroughly proved his capacity for constructive states- 
manship in the gubernatorial chair, giving evidence 
of a progressive spirit that augurs well for the nation 
in the event of his indorsement by the people. That 
his nomination will be ratified by a majority of the 
voters in the states, north and south, next No- 
vember we believe to be certain. He has proved that 
hé has the courage of his convictions; this the people 
always admire. He is irrevocably opposed to Wall 
Street domination. While favoring the initiative and 
referendum he is sound on the independence of the 
judiciary, right in regard to tariff reform, believes 
firmly in corporation control, not corporation abuse, 
and on the fundamental principles of constitutional 
government he is in no sense erratic or wobbling. 

We believe Woodrow Wilson commands the esteem 
and confidence of the rank-and-file of his party as 
few other leaders do, save and excepting William 
Jennings Bryan. We know he has the respect of 
countless Republicans and it is in this regard he is to 
be considered so strong a factor in making for Dem- 
Ccratic success. With the feeling against the Theft- 
Sherman ticket so hostile in the dismembered Repub- 
lican Party it only remained for a progressive nomi- 








nation, such as the naming of Wilson has given the 
country, to attract to his leadership that large body 
of the American electorate now eager to express its 
disapprobation of the fraudulent methods pursued at 
Chicago. Mr. Taft has more than met his Waterloo 
in Woodrow Wilson whose ability to carry New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Indiana and other 
pivotal states will be signally demonstrated. Bryan's 
disinterested patriotism has given assurance of a pro- 
gressive victory. 


ROOSEVELT’S PLAIN DUTY 

HAT of the third party? What excuse remains 

to interpose another progressive leader since 
the Democrats have put forward so sterling a man, 
as the New Jersey governor? If Theodore Roosevelt 
is really in earnest in his espousal of the progressive 
cause, if he is the man we believe him to be at heart, 
and under his impuisive exterior, he will advise his 
followers forthwith to rally to the banner of Wood- 
row Wilson in the effort to resent the taint which 
the reactionaries of the Republican (defunct) party 
have placed upon a once honored organization in be- 
half of the acquiescent Taft. 


In this way lies true greatness, genuine patriotism. 
To attempt to found a third party at this time is to 
endanger the cause for which Roosevelt stands. Only 
by winning progressive Democrats from their party 
allegiance is there hope for the triumph of Roosevelt 
over the Theft and Sherman ticket and this now be- 
comes impossible by reason of the masterly work of 
Bryan and his followers at Baltimore. The naming 
of Wilson has given the coup de grace to the third 
party movement, which should die a-bornin’, The 
protestants against reactionary methods, which found 
utterance in the anti-Taft states, may give full ex- 
pression to their hopes and aspirations in an indorse- 
ment of the progressive Democrat whose splendid 
personality and sane leadership cannot fail to inure 
to the welfare of the people at large. Note the man- 
ner in which he received news of his nomination. It 
gives an index to his character. Speaking of the 
sturdy phalanx that contended so manfully in his be- 
half at Baltimore he said: “I have felt all the while 
that they were honoring me by regarding me as their 
representative and that they were fighting for me be- 
cause they thought I could stand for and fight for the 
things that they believe in and desired for the coun. 
try. . . Just as this moment I feel the tax it involves 
even more than I feel the honor.” 

No buncombe in that utterance. The sentiment of 
an honest, big-idead man keenly alive to the respon- 
sibilities thrust upon him. This is one worthy of Col. 
Roosevelt’s support as it is of the progressive ele- 
ment throughout the country. We move that nomi- 
nations for President be closed. 


NO CALL FOR TRIANGULAR CONTEST 
RYAN is undoubtedly right in believing that 
Woodrow Wilson will poll more of the progres- 
sive Republican vote than any other man the Demo- 
crats could have named. This is so palpably true that 
the amazement grows over the delay by the conven- 
tion in arriving at a decision. The impossible Hearst 
says the real reason for Champ Clark’s defeat was 
the reality and genuineness of his progressive De- 
mocracy. Not so. The real reason is attributable to 
the Hearst incubus plus the Tammany support, to- 
gether with the fact that the detached Republican 
vote would have had little use for him. This was 
the undercurrent of feeling that pervaded the con- 
vention and cooked Clark’s goose. 
It was good politics to name Governor Marshall as 
Wilson’s running mate. Indiana is a debatable state 
and with Marshall’s aid it can be carried for the 
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Wilson ticket. Marshall has been cleverly classified 
as a progressive with the “brakes on” and a conser- 
vative with a “move-on.” In other words a middle- 
of-the-road progressive. Geographically speaking, 
Marshall is of far greater value to the ticket than 
either Burke of North Dakota or Chamberlain of 
Oregon, both of whom were favored by Bryan as 
first and second choice. When it is recalled that in 
a total vote of nearly seven hundred thousand, in 
Indiana, Taft led Bryan im 1908 by less than eleven 
thousand, there is little doubt that in this year of 
disaffection for the Theft-and-Sherman ticket the 
Hoosier state will reverse her previous electoral vote. 

Governor Wilson has already shown his disregard 
for boss rule in his own state, and his affiliation with 
Bryan in the stand against Parker emphasized his 
attitude in this regard. Contemplation of which ren- 
ders significant the utterance of the New York 
World, in commenting upon the Baltimore choice, 
that Wilson will be “the first President of the United 
States in a generation to go into office owing favors 
to nobody except the common people.” Confidence 
will be the ruling factor in the coming campaign, in- 
spiring the Democrats as never before and inviting 
the progressive Republican seceders to a_ whole- 
hearted support of a high-grade, politically clean and 
wholesome candidate. 

We repeat that the third party projection is now a 
useless appendage; it ‘s as the proverbial fifth wheel 
to the coach, all right in the event of an accident, but 
a negligible quantity aiter the goal is reached. Wil- 
son’s nomination may be regarded as the goal whose 
attainment precludes call for the ambulance wagon 
driven by the colonel. We hope to see a straight-out 
contest between the forces of progressive Democracy 
and those of reactionary Republicanism, as embodied 
in the Theft-and-Sherman ticket. The country is 
ready ‘or the issue and keen to express its convic- 
tions. We violate no confidence in asserting that 
Beneficiary Taft will be overwhelmingly defeated. 
Roosevelt has no place in this struggle and any at- 
tempt to make it a triangular contest will be resented 
by progressives of both parties who believe that prin- 
ciples are of greater moment than personalities. 


FIRM PLANKS FOR WILSON’S TREAD 

LACING the tariff plank on the outer edge of its 

platform of principles the Democratic party 
properly recognizes that vital issue as the main ful- 
crum by which the supporters of Woodrow Wilson 
and Thomas Riley Marshall will lift their candidates 
into power. It is in sharp contrast to the inconse- 
quent and insincere announcement formulated at Chi- 
cago and will appeal with great force to the con- 
sumers of the country who will recognize the rele- 
vancy of the indictments against the party responsi- 
ble for the high cost of living. A tariff for revenue 
only is the initial declaration, a revision downward 
of duties that will tend to reduce the cost of the 
necessaries of life, a change demanded in the system 
that makes the rich richer and the poor poorer. The 
Republican (defunct) party is scored for its broken 
pledges of 1908 and the logical argument made that 
it should no longer enjoy the confidence of the na- 
tion. 

Vigorous enforcement of the criminal as well as 
the civil law against trusts and trust officials is prom- 
ised and federal remedies for the regulation of inter- 
state commerce and for the prevention of private 
monopoly added to and not substituted for state 
remedies insisted upon. The income tax is lauded, 
publicity for election contributions approved, presi- 
dential primaries extolled as a state-wide measure 
and the installation of Democratic national commit- 
teemen immediately upon receipt of their credentials 
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promised. This latter is in direct conflict with the 
Republican platform, which continues the superan- 
nuated plan of allowing national committeemen 
elected four years prior to a convention to shape the 
policies for the ensuing four years no matter how 
widely they may differ with existing political condi- 
tions. The Republican (defunct) plank in this regard 
is utterly indefensible. 

It is to be regretted that in favoring a single pres- 
idential term the six-year limit was not specified. 
However, the principle of making the President in- 
eligible for re-election is a step in advance and will 
be gratifying to Senator Works who, possibly, in- 
spired the plank. Supervision and rate regulation ot 
railroads and all quasi-public utilities come in for 
commendation, but in regard to banking legislation 
the platform is not constructive. Opposition to the 
central bank idea is voiced, yet the need of revision 
of the banking laws is admitted. The Republican 
(defunct) plank cowardly omitted to approve the ex- 
cellent Aidrich bill; the Democrats denounce it, yet 
give us nothing specific in place. There is a paucity 
of choice in this regard. Postroads and a parcel post 
are favored, civil service upheld and conservation of 
the natural resources approved, with a clause advis- 
ing congress to see that the coal lands of Alaska are 
not allowed to fall into the hands of monopolizing 
corporations. 

In touching upon the merchant marine the platform 
is weak and pointless. J-istcad of excoriating the 
antiquated navigation laws and the interdiction of 
American registration to vessels built in the cheapest 
markets obtainable the plank contents itself with 
meaningless generalities, save in denouncing subsidies. 
Yet, in the next clause, it favors exemption from 
tolls of American ships engaged in the coastwise 
trade passing through the Panama canal, which is a 
form of subsidy that will, in the end, revert upon the 
people since the coastwise vessels are in close terri- 
torial agreement and the saving of $4 a ton they will 
gain through use of the canal, will, we venture to as- 
sert, never be accorded the shipper and through that 
meains aid the consumer. 

However, the platform is progressive in the main, 
if disappointing in spots. A tariff for revenue only 
will, if attained, have an indirect bearing on the mer- 
chant marine in cheapening the cost of material, 
hence they who hope to see the Stars and Stripes 
flying again in the ports of the world may yet have 
their wish. As an agency for the better conserva- 
tion of the welfare of the nation at this time the 
platform has far stronger appeal than the Chicago- 
made article and we believe the great mass of voters, 
after due reflection, will concur in this opinion. 





GEORGE S. PATTON FOR CONGRESS 

IIERE is the Hon. George S. Patton of the 

Oak Knoll region at this crisis? Before the 
hosts of Democratic aspirants for congress from the 
new Ninth district have opportunity to express their 
willingness to serve their constituency we rise to 
place in nomination that doughty exponent of Jeffer- 
sonian doctrines the pulchritudinous Patton. His 
Silvery voice, his facile flow of words, his liberty- 
loving conscience, his dauntless energy for the cause, 
combine to suggest their owner as the one man in this 
emergency to lead the local unterrified in their march 
to victory next November. 

It is sixteen years since the sage of pre-Oak Knoll 
heights harangued the Los Angeles county district 
on a Bryan ticket in the effort to save his country 
and in the interim he has consistently inveighed 
against the high tariffs and lambasted the privileged 
monopolies. If you ask us where he hails from, our 
sole reply shall be, he comes from ol‘ San Gabriel 
and of fighting blood is he. 

Seriously, though, as this is Democracy’s year to 
reach for the loaves and fishes what better candidate 
could be selected to represent the new Ninth district 
than Hon. George S. Patton? A man of culture, a 
student, a gentleman, and of means sufficient to make 
the salary attaching no object. If a Democrat js to be 
sent to congress along with the head of the ticket, 
why not get the best materia] possible? Mr. Patton 
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is largely interested in the San Gabriel valley, he 
owns property in Pasadena, he knows the needs of 
the district thoroughly. He was a Wilson supporter 
before the primaries and was a tentative delegate to 
Baltimore. We second our own motion to place him 
in the running. 


WHEN NANTICOKE CELEBRATES 
E HAVE forgotten just where Nanticoke is on 
the map and perhaps there are others suffering 
a like lapse of orientation, but after Thursday we can 
imazine the country rushing eagerly to the atlas to 
identify the location of this non-fuel burning name. 
For Nanticoke is to celebrate Fourth in a way that 
has moved her leading union poet to exclaim: 


Hip! Hip! Hurray! 
We've just got a word to say, 
On Fourth of July, now don’t forget, 
If the weather be dry or wet, 
Come to Nanticoke to celebrate, 
And eat ice-cream, trilby and cake, 
The fireworks are surely going to be great 
The Ladles Aid of the Baptist church with Mr. 
and Mrs. H. E. Root will meet, 
with them at the “Spring Farm” will be 
pleased to greet 
One and all, 
Both great and small. 
Come, and bring all the family and the cat, 
For Nanticoke is the best place on the map. 


And 


Would that we could respond to this call! With 
what alacrity the invitation would be accepted. No 
postponement on account of the weather, mark you, 
dry or wet, Nanticoke will celebrate. And then the 
eats! Ice cream, trilby andcake. We wonder whether 
“trilby” is wet or dry? George Du Maurier’s “Tril- 
by” is the only one of that name we recall and she 
was devoured by Svengali, or at least he appropri- 
ated her. Never mind, we could say “No, thank you,” 
if it didn’t look good. The fireworks will be “great” 
even if the rhyme with “cake” isn’t, but why carp at 
trifles? The Ladies’ Aid is to meet and, O, won’t 
the Baptists just do things out there at Mr. and Mrs. 
Root’s place! 

Cordtality 1s the keynote of Nanticoke’s coming 
celebration. Mark the scope of the invitations: One 
and all, great and small, including the family cat, for 
Nanticoke is the best place on the “map,” or mat, to 
give a little smoother rhyme. However, form is of 
little moment. Hang the style, give us the substance, 
doubtless was the admonition of the executive com- 
mittee to the compiler of the ode and see the result! 


Who would not live at Nanticoke 
And in tomorrow’s menu soak? 

Who would not grasp this lovely chance 
To drive to Rootses farm and dance 
Attendance on the Ladies Aid 

And all their tempting goodies raid? 

O “trilby,” by you mystified, 

What havoc to a weak inside 

Your advent July fourth will make 
Along with luscious jelly-cake! 

Would that tomorrow we might ehoke 
On fun and cream at Nanticoke! 


But, alas, a continent intervenes to say nothing of 
duty’s call at this end of it. 








DIRIGIBLE JOINS THE MONOPLANE 

OLLOWING so soon after the serious accident 

to the Zeppelin type of dirigible balloon, in 
which mischance several lives were lost and many in- 
jured, comes the sad story of the explosion of the 
dirigible airship Akron at Atlantic City, last Tuesday 
morning, carrying to destruction Melvin Vaniman, 
the well-known aerial engineer, his brother and three 
other passengers, all of whom were plunged into the 
Atlantic, near shore, meeting death, 1n all probability, 
before contact with the water. It was a tragic end- 
ing to high hopes entertaine_ by the elder Vaniman 
that the problem of aerial navigation had been solved 
by him, with the dirigible demonstrated to be In every 
way superior to the aeroplane zs the real conqueror 
of the air. 

Immediately recurs to mind the vain boasts of the 
builders of the Titanic whose “last word” jn ocean 
greyhounds was uttered not by the White Star de- 
signers, but by a force so far superior that man’s ef- 
forts appear insignificant and puny by comparison. 
Melvin Vaniman, the enthusiast, the chief engineer 
of the Walter Wellman aerial] hascos, met death just 
as he fondly believed he was master of the situation, 
his confidence inspiring others who Shared the fate 
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of the inventor. With the collapse of the Akron ang 
the immersion of its shattered framework in the At 
lantic perishes not only its unfortunate Dassengers 
but the principle of dirigible ballooning is Probably 
set back a decade or more. 

Monday it was a woman aviator and her male 
passenger in a Bleriot monoplane who plunged ty 
their death in Dorchester Bay, at the Boston ayia. 
tion meet; and now five more victims have paid the 
penalty of their daring, adding that many to the 
scores who have preceded in this hazardous but fas. 
cinating attempt to master the upper element. Is jt 2 
hopeless task? Probably not. The soldiers haileg 
victors in the storming of a citadel are they who 
have achieved that result over the dead bodies oj 
their fallen comrades, in the van of the attacking 
party. Those stricken aviators who have soared into 
the empyrean only to be dashed to Mother Earth, 
broken limbed and wingless, possibly have shown the 
way to victory, but it is still far from achievement. 


DRAMA AS A MORAL UPLIFT 
N HER address before the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in annual session at San Francisco this 

week the retiring president, among other suggestions 
to the delegates in regard to their uplift duty, re 
minded them that ‘the highest power of the drama 
could not be realized until the theater is dedicated to 
public, not private ends,” 
bers of the National Drama League, comprised large- 
ly of women, is pledged to bring about by every 
means in their power, but mainly by indorsing the 
good plays having the purpose indicated in view. 

Of course, the intent of playing was, and is nov, 
“to hold as ‘twere the mirror up to nature, to show 
virtue her own feature, scorn her own image and the 
very age and body of the time his form and pres- 
sure,” to quote the immortal bard, who spoke for all 
time. If the stage has any excuse for being it is just 
this—to show the age its own image, for its own up- 
lift or amusement. It has progressed as society has 
progressed, at times by leaps and bounds, at times 
one step up and two back. That the present day 
drama has not wholly departed from the original 
purpose is hardly to be questioned, since now, as in 
periods past, it deals with its contemporaries high 
and low. With the fluff and frivol of the stage it 1s 
not necessary to speak; we all see it, occasionally, 
from the front rows. 

But the fundamental truths of life, the serious 
problems, and the fanciful ideals of the poets, are all 
finding expression on the boards. Zangwill in “The 
Meiting Pot” first struck a deep note, the vision of 
opportunity for which America stands. Since then 
he has spoken for peace in his “War-God,” and for 
religious tolerance in “The New Religion.” Charles 
Rann Kennedy gave us his remarkable “Servant in 
the House” and has followed it with “The Terrible 
Meek,” a one-act play, running forty minutes, and 
spoken in the dark; stripped of the aids of all stage 
tricks yet telling in unmistakable terms that the trag- 
edy of Calvary and the symbol of the cross are en- 
acted today in new forms, but in the same spirit. It 
is a plea for peace as against war. The terrible 
meekness that robs force of its reason for being. A 
subject that is interesting the most civilized nations 
of the world. John Galsworthy in England is using 
the stage to visualize to the world at large the evils 
existing all about us, the travesty on justice dis 
played by the law. His play, which he calls “Justice,” 
proved its sincerity of purpose, its progressivism 
when it brought about reforms within six months. 
In “Strife” he touches the great problem of capital 
and labor. In “The Silver Box” he shows the pro- 
tection thrown about the law-breaker if he has 
wealth and position, and the relentless nakedness of 
justice if the man is poor. 

Brieux, in France, handles the social evil and its 
consequent disasters to society. In “Damaged Goods, 
he skillfully and naturally brings home the evils o 
syphilis, saying through one of his characters, a d0C- 
tor, that every one in seven men on the streets of 
any city is a menace to those with whom he comes I” 
contact, a startling statement that nobody hears ul 
moved, The mystery and silence in regard to it he 
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as the most serious contributing cause of its 
increase. ay the word, boldly, he advises, and half 
its terrors flee. “Maternity,” another play by this 
master mind, who uses his pen as a surgeon does 
nis scalpel, is perhaps the most significant preseuta- 
tion of recent times. It assails the world’s attitude 
toward motherhood. Motherhood, so sacred, when 
preceded by a marriage ceremony, so sentimentalized 
over by poets, so revered by the law! On the other 


d, motherhood beyond the pale—quite a different 


regards 


han 
matter ! 

With a fine touch of humor Brieux begins his 
story with the appeal of the French government to 
sts various officials to make all possible efforts to in- 
crease the census returns. After a meeting of mayors 
and a talk of ponderous seriousness concerning the 


new aids to mothers of large families, one finds that | 


his wife’s sister has been betrayed by a young man 
of position. Does he rejoice at the fact, and prepare 
to welcome the child and reward the mother? Not 
at all. He casts her out, and talks about being dis- 
graced. His wife, revolted by his cruelty, goes with 
her sister to give her care when she most needs it. 
The husband sits at home wrapped in virtue, while 
the wife tries to earn a living for her children and 
sister. The latter realizes that she is the cause of 
undeserved misery, in trying to relieve which she 
dies. The strong scene of the play ts the trial of her 
accomplice for several similar and previous opera- 
tions. All the power of the law and established 
order is arrayed against her. It 1s a wonderfully re- 
vealing piece of work, especially where the accused 
woman is interrogated by the president of the court. 
In a few sentences the whole vivid subject is put in 
question—for the public to decide, not the dramatist. 


Our own dramatists are as courageously attacking 
evils, as evidenced in “The Third Degree,” “The 
Man of the Hour,’ “The Great Divide,” and, more 
recently, “Kindling,” which had its premier in Los 
Angeles, presenting a great human problem, modern 
and gripping. Bernard Shaw, beyond other men who 
write in English, attacks the foibles and conventions 
most variously and boldly. “Candida,” in its pur- 
pose is as serious as “The Doll’s House,” of Ibsen, 
but done with a lighter hand. Divorce and how to 
make it easy. The fetich of father worship, the ab- 
surdities of the strife over suffrage, the fallibilities of 
doctors, and a dozen other subjects have al! been 
illumined by his sharpened pencil and facile wit. The 
poetry of the age, the idealism, is expressed in “The 
Piper,” by Josephine Peabody, Percy Mackaye’s verse 
dramas and by Stephen Phillips, Maeterlinck, Ros- 
tand, and D’Annunzio. All the subjects which are the 
vital questions of modern living are finding form and 
expression on the stage. As. Dr. Richard Burton has 
so truthfully and pertinently stated the drama con- 
stitutes the most significant force in present day lit- 
erature and we agree with this distinguished student 
and expositor of the stage that the world is on the 
eve of a great dramatic renaissance which will make 
for the moral uplift of all humanity. 


HEARST AND HIS TINKLING BELL 
(CUSPICION is rife that Theodore A. Bell's stub- 
born refusal to vote California’s twenty-six dele- 
gates for Wilson was not so much because of a loy- 
alty to Clark and a belief that he was representing 
California as that he was under contract to Hearst to 


Prevent the naming of Woodrow Wilson by every | 


means in his power. To say that California was 
against Wilson was far from the truth. True, Clark 
was the preponderating choice of the Democrats, but 
alone they could do Clark no good. To give him the 
electoral votes of California the disaffected Republi- 
cans must be won in great numbers and Clark could 


not have achieved that result. Bell must have known 


this as he also knew that Wilson was a much surer 
political magnet. 

At the outset Bell exposed the cloven foot when he 
voted against Bryan in obedience to the Hearst man- 
date, thereby earning the contempt of Democrats and 
Republicans alike who admire loyalty to principle al- 
lied with politica] sagacity. In view of this and the 
Well-known opposition of Hearst to Wilson and 
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Bryan, leaders of the progressive Democrats, the ab- 
surd statements authorized by Hearst in his own 
papers of his attitude at Baltimore are extremely 
amusing. Thus, the San Francisco Examiner: 


William Randolph Hearst has filled the large 
place in the deliberations of the convention. He 
has been the most potent factor in welding the 
progressives into a disciplined and hopeful army, 
determined to preserve the rights of the plain peo- 
ple. Hearst’s personality and good offices have 
been untiringly exercised to promote harmony. 
While opposing with all his force every sugges- 
tion of a defection or surrender, whatever the al- 
lurements, he has been a colossal figure inspiring 
the progressive delegates in Baltimore. His worst 
enemy could not impute or even insinuate any mo- 
tive other than patriotism in his defense of the 
people. He neither asked for nor looked for other 
recompense than a triumphant victory on sound 
progressive lines 


His colossal proportions are apparent only on the 
front pages of his several papers. In this respect he 
looms large, but the figure is monstrous rather than 
colossal, a giant in excessive ego and inordinate van- 
ity. His “good offices” have been largely identified 
with activities of the Murphy gang, and what that ag- 
gregation of “wax puppets” ha. done to “fight the 
fight” of the people would not break the back of a 
barnyard louse. Hearst at the convention posing as 
a progressive is colossal, however—a colossal joke. 


BLOW TO ASPIRING DRAMATISTS 

HEN so prominent a theatrical manager as 

David Belasco announces that he will throw 
into the wastebasket any unsolicited offerings from 
dramatic writers, that portion of the aspiring public 
intent on contributing to the glory and uplift of the 
American stage may well issue a wail of despair. 
If this is the Belasco attitude doubtless it will be 
followed by other producers not so well-known, per- 
haps, but equally necessary as the connecting link be- 
tween hitherto obscure playwrights and the stage. 
Ods bodikins! but ’tis a cruel decision. On a con- 
servative estimate one hundred thousand amateurs— 
principally women—are secretly cherishing the hope 
that they are to create and have produced the great 
America drama—and now this ruthless ipse dixit 
from Belasco! 

Why such a pronunciamento? It is explatned that 
David Belasco has been charged by various persons 
with stealing and using plots, scenes, or ideas from 
plays which he has rejected and in high dudgeon he 
declares he will take that risk no more. This petu- 
lant outburst causes the New York Times to observe: 

That this has been done not infrequently, and 
without the slightest justification, can easily be 
believed by anybody who has had anything to do 
with the acceptance and rejection cf manuscripts 
of any kind, but why the object of the accusation, 
if he have a reputation as good and a conscience 
as clear as Mr. Belasco’s, should be seriously dis- 
turbed by it is not easy to understand. Even 
though the matter come to a suit at law, the con- 
sequences cannot be serious enough to warrant 
abandonment of the chance of finding amid the 


mass of rubbish an occasional gem, percious or 
semi-precious. 


We agree with our contemporary that in no news- 
paper or magazine worthy the name would there ever 
be a thought of making an announcement like Mr. 
Belasco’s in spite of the discouraging experiences 
many conscientious editors have had in searching for 
the grain amid a mass of ch-ff. Doubtless, Belasco 
has had his patience sorely tried in the past, but what 
of it? So have we all of us who deal with the gen- 
eral public. So arbitrary a decision, however, 1s 
neither just nor wise and we predict that David will 
have to back track before long. If not he will lose 
caste with a large part of the theater following nec- 
essary to his financial success. 





TOM LAWSON DROPS INTO POETRY 

OSTON’S picturesque citizen, Thomas W. Law- 

son, who has announced his intention of at- 
tempting to catch the senatorial toga on his shoulders 
as Hon. Murray Crane sheds it, has made the unpar- 
donable blunder of committing poetry. That is, we 
will call it such, but only in a Pickwickian sense; the 
example we have before us bears as much relation to 
real poetry as one of Ella Wheeler Wilcox’ marvel- 
lous compositions does to Keats’ “Eve of St. Agnes.” 
Mr. Lawson has shown us in the past that he can 
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write vivid prose, always assuming that he was re- 
sponsible for the verbal pyrotechnics of “Frenzied 
Finance,” but, alas, how has the mighty fallen in 
viewing his “Ode to a Crystal Spring” just received 
from the distributor. 

Like the Hon. Champ Clark who has been con- 
victed of giving an electric bitters testimonial, only 
in prose, Murray Crane’s would-be successor, in the 
manner of the late Mr. Silas Wegg, has extolled a 
marketable spring water by dropping into verse. It 1s 
a beautiful production, viewed externally, and typo- 
graphically. The folio-size sheet containing the Law- 
son gem is of heavy linen fiber—probably Crane’s best 
bond—and a facsimile half tone presentment of the 
author, with his left forefinger resting in the dimple 
of his left cheek, a half-smoked cigar carelessly 
poised between the first and second fingers of his 
right hand, gazes benignantly from the left inside 
page. Mr. Lawson’s ode, we are told, was “origi- 
nally written in verse’ and traced with a diamond 
on the bottle provided the poet. Who supplied the 
diamond is not stated. We can recall, offhand, only 
one other poet who used a similar medium to express 
his metrical thoughts and that was the charming 
English lyrist, the inimitable Frederick Locker, long 
since deceased. He stippled his lines on a window 
pane. Lawson’s bottle-decorated ode begins rather 
tamely. For instance: 


When the gods were wandering 
O’er this earth and others, too. 


Commonplace, Thomas. Not a good start, and the 
succeeding couplet is equally inept and tautological : 


When all the woods were virgin 
And all the world was new. 


Not to weary, we will skip a line or two, until we 
find Mr. Lawson’s diction as well as his muse stumb- 
ling, as in: 


'Tis said, and none deny it, 
Their first and dearest nest. 


O, fie, fie! Thomas, we deny it—that is, we deny 
your right to employ none in the plural. Remember 
the old dog-latin adage, Thomas— 


In mud eel is, in clay none is, 
In fir tar is, in oak none is. 


An excellent aid to the proper use of the pronoun. 
Does not Dryden tell us that “none but the brave de- 
serves the fair?” and the Psalmist: “There is none 
that doeth good; no, not one.” Mr. Lawson ends his 
watery effort in this wise: 

And now, long ages after, 
We of cruder clay 

Seek Poland’s spring of crystal, 
Sparkling from its cradle gray; 


And like the gods, we drink 
And rest, and then—we stay. 


Alas and alack! If Thomas had only sought first 
a few lessons in the gentle art of metrical composi- 
tion! One reading of Tom Hood’s little text book 
might have avoided the halting lines and excessive 
measures of the poet’s crude clay feet. Back to the 
curbstone, Thomas, to the broker’s tape, or to virile 
prose! The sensitive soul shrieks for Poland when 
your muse indulges. 





NO PINCHBECK FOR SENATOR WORKS 
VIDENCE gathers that Senator Works will not 
join forces with Gov. Johnson, State Chair- 
man Lissner, et al., in the effort to form a third 
party, with Roosevelt as the political Moses. The 
junior United States senator from California is not 
an over-enthusiastic admirer of the colonel, and al- 
though he has not fatled to praise the former Presi- 
dent for his stand on many public questions he has 
always deplored that tendency to appeal to public 
prejudices which he finds uppermost in Theodore 
Roosevelt. At this time, doubtless, he regards the 
situation as warranting his earlier-expressed belief 
that in the colonel is embodied “too much of the 
spectacular, too much of an effort to arouse public 
sentiment in his own favor to meet with the approval 
of the conservative-thinking citizen.” 

Thus, we find Senator Works declaring in the 
senate chamber Tuesday that the contest between Taft 
and Roosevelt was an “unexampled spectacle.” This 
is not to be denied. He continues: “The nomination 
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of lait 
methods.” 
“Tait is tainted, 1 shall not support him, 
the junior senator, and he only voices what thousands 
of his constituents are saying in private and what 
many of us have said in the open. Senator Works 
does not favor a new party, in which he shows wis- 
dom, and he praises the work performed by Bryan at 
Baltimore as evidencing civic righteousness, just as 
Others of us are doing at home. 

Bryan has been found insisting that no candidate 
can serve two masters. It is, he declares, impossible 
to be faithful to the people and at the same time be 
under political obligation to those who exploit the 
people. To paraphrase the admonition of St. James 
“whosoever, therefore, will be a friend of the Wall 
street-fammany hall combination ts the enemy of the 
This is Bryan's contention reduced to Bib- 


was procured by fraudulent and illegal 
Also an undeniable and demonstrable fact. 
* announces 
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people.’ 
lieal language and who shall say it is untrue or blas- 
phemous? In defense of his position, which has been 
bitterly assailed by the forces swayed by the Murphy- 
Belmont-Ryan triune, the Nebraska man declares it 
to be in harmony with the most fundamental princi- 
ples of jurisprudence. He adds: “There is not a 
court in the world in which a judge is permitted to 
We have impeachment 
proceedings before congress now in which a judge is 
accused of soliciting favors from litigants. Is not the 
office of President as important as the office of a 
judge? Is it not as necessary that he shall be abso- 
lutely free to decide impartially between the people 
on one side and those on the other side who seek to 
exploit the people?” 


accept favors from litigants. 


One of Bryan’s critics is the veteran Henry Wat- 
terson, but, alas, it is not an wuntrammeled Marse 
Henry who speaks. Rumor has it that the Courier- 
Journal’s chief stockholder is that same Ryan so 
boldly flayed by the Peerless One, hence the rebuke 
administered by the Kentucky editor is as a spent 
ball. The charge that Bryan’s course at Baltimore is 
unforgivable because, in raising a false issue against 
his party and his friend, he has sacrificed private 
duty and public faith and put in peril what seemed a 
sure triumph for Democracy, is not substantiated by 
the facts. The issue raised is not a false one and 
far from sacrificing his duty he has courageously per- 
formed it, thereby making possible the triumph of 
Democracy. With Clark as the nominee, the party 
was doomed to defeat—of that there is not the slight- 
test doubt since his affiliations, particularly with the 
impossible Hearst, repelled the support of anti-Taft 
Republicans. 

With admirable logic, Mr. Bryan has stated the 
crux of the contest between himself and the Parker- 
Clark adherents. That it was not a personal contest 
everybody save Mr. Clark knew, rather sarcastically 
comments Bryan. It was between progressive De- 
mocracy on the one side and reactionary Democracy 
on the other. It was Mr. Clark’s duty to ally himself 
one way or the other, if in his judgment there is any 
material difference between the two kinds of De- 
mocracy, is the argument. “If,” observes Bryan, “Clark 
insists there is no difference then ke has no right to 
complain of criticism at the hands of those who be- 
lieve there is a vital difference.” 

Bryan properly points out the pernicious activi- 
ties of the Clark managers, whose acts have not been 
refuted by their principal. He ignores the personal 
criticism, vented by the speaker of the house, to press 
home this vital question: Whether Clark considers 
that the New York delegation—completely under the 
domination of Murphy and which numbers, among 
others, representatives, attorneys, or agents of nearly 
every predatory interest that 1s oppressing the people— 
controlled by one man, who is controlled by the in- 
terests, stands in the same position as delegates who 
represent the masses and whether he has any objec- 
tion to a nomination made possible only by the sup- 
port of the New York delegation. Clark may whine 
and squirm in vain to escape this brutally plain state- 
ment of fact. Bryan is as inexorable as fate; he nei- 
ther begs nor palavers, but with the relentlessness of 
a Greek chorus announces the issue and the penalty. 
By so doing he eliminated himself, but saved his party. 











Dr. Richard Burton, the eminent student of the 
drama now lecturing on this topic in Los Angeles, 
has been twice to see “The Mission Play” by John 
Steven McGroarty out at the San Gabriel mission 
theater, and he is enthusiastic in his admiration of 
the historic value of the idyllic production. He is 
confident that New York will take kindly to it and 
he predicts a notable run for the charming pictorial 
play. His interest in the central figure, Father Juni- 
pero Serra, is so keen and his desire for as much 
information as possible concerning this devoted char- 
acter leads The Graphic to believe that others, having 
less facilities for research than Dr. Burton, will be 
glad to gain closer msight into the life and convic- 
tions of this earnest, sincere Franciscan monk who 
has attained lasting fame as the founder of the Cal- 
fornia missions, the first settlements of civilized man 
in California. 

Junipero Serra was born on the Island of Majorca, 
part of the kingdom of Spain, November 24, 1713. 
At the age of sixteen he became a monk of the 
order of St. Francis and the new name of Junipero 
was then substituted for his baptismal name of 
Miquel Jose. After entering the convent, he elected 
to go through a collegiate course of study, and be-~ 
fore he had received the degree of doctor, was ap- 
pointed lecturer upon philosophy. He became a not- 
ed preacher, and was frequently invited to visit the 
larger towns of his native island in that capacity. 

Junipero was thirty-six years of age when he de- 
termined to become a missionary in the New World. 
In 1749 he crossed the ocean in company with a 
number of brother Franciscan monks, among them 
several who afterward came with him to California. 
He remained but a short time in the City of Mexico, 
and was soon sent a missionary to the Indians in 
the Sierra Madre, in the district known now as the 
State of San Luis Potosi. He passed nine years 
there, and then returned to the City of Mexico, 
where he stayed for seven years, in the Convent of 
San Fernando. 


In 1767, when he was fifty-four years of age, he 
was appointed to the charge of the missions to be 
established in Upper California. He arrived at San 
Diego in 1769, and, with the exception of one jour- 
ney to Mexico, he passed all the remainder of his 
life here. He died at the mission of Carmel, near 
Monterey, August 28, 1784, aged seventy-one years. 

Our knowledge of his character is derived almost 
exclusively from his biography by Palou, who was 
also a native of Majorca, a brother Franciscan monk, 
had been his disciple, came across the Atlantic with 
him, was his associate in the college of San Fer- 
nando, his companion in the expedition to California, 
his successor in the presidency of the missions of 
Old California, his subordinate afterward in New 
California, his attendant at his death-bed, and his 
nearest friend for forty years or more. In the cir- 
cumstances, Palou had a right to record the life of 
his preceptor and superior. 

Junipero Serra, as we ascertain his character di- 
rectly and inferentially in his biography, was a man 
to whom his religion was every thing. All his ac- 
tions were governed by the ever-present and pre- 
dominant idea that life is a brief probation, tremb- 
ling between eternal perdition on the one side, and 
Salvation on the other. Earth, for its own sake, had 
no joys for him. His soul did not recognize this life 
as its home. He turned with dislike from nearly all 
those sources of pleasure in which the polished so- 
ciety of our age delights. As a monk he had, in boy- 
hood, renounced the joys of love, and the attractions 
of woman’s society. The conversation of his own 
sex was not a source of amusement. He was habit- 
ually serious. Laughter was inconsistent with the 
terrible responsibilities of his probationary existence. 
Not a joke or a jovial action is recorded of him. 
He delighted in no joyous books. Art or poetry 
never served to sharpen his wits, lighten his spirit, 
or solace his weary moments. The swect devotional 
poems of Fray Luis de Leon, and the delicate humor 
of Cervantes, notwithstanding the perfect piety of 
both, were equally strange to him. He knew noth- 
ing of the science and philosophy which threw all 
enlightened nations into fermentation a hundred and 
fifty years ago. The rights of man and the birth 
of chemistry did not withdraw his fixed gaze from 
the other world, which formed the constant subject 
of his contemplation. 

It was not sufficient for him to abstain from 
positive pleasure; he considered it his duty to in- 
flict upon himself bitter pain. He ate little, avoided 
meat and wine, preferred fruit and fish, never com- 
plained of the quality of his food, nor sought to 
have it more savory. He often lashed himself with 
ropes, sometimes of wire: he was in the habit of 
heating himself in the breast with stones, and at 
times he put a burning torch to his breast. These 
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Glimpse of Junipero Serra, Central Figure of Mission Play 





things he did while preaching or at the close of 
his sermons, his purpose being ,as his biographer 
says, “not only to punish himself but also to move 
his auditory to penitence for their own sins.” The 
following incident occurred in a sermon he delivered 
in Mexico; the precise date and place are not given: 

Imitating his devout Francisco Solano, he drey 
out a chain, and letting his habit fall below hi 
shoulders, after having exhorted his auditory to pen- 
ance, he began to beat himself so cruelly that all the 
spectators were moved to tears, and one man rising 
up from among them, went with all haste to the 
pulpit and took the chain from the penitent fathe 
came down with it to the platform of the presbiterio 
and following the example of the venerable preacher 
he bared himself to the waist and began to do public 
penance, saying, with tears and sobs “I am the sip. 
ner, ungrateful to God, who ought to do penance 
for my many sins, and not the father who is a saint” 
So cruel and pitiless were the blows, that, in the 
sight of all the people, he fell down, they supposing 
him to be dead. The last unction and sacrament 
were administered to him there, and soon after that 
he died. “Comments the translator: “We may be- 
lieve with pious faith, that his soul is enjoying the 
presence of God.” 

Serra, and his biographer, did not receive the Pro- 
testant doctrine, that there have been no miracles 
since the Apostolic age. They imagined that the 
power possessed by the chief disciples of Jesus had 
been inherited by the Catholic priests of their time, 
and they saw wonders where their contemporary 
clergymen, like Conyers, Middleton, and Priestly, saw 
nothing save natural mistakes. Palou records the 
followmg story, with unquestioning faith: 


“When he (Serra) was traveling with a party of 
missionaries through the province of Huasteca (in 
Mexico), many of the villagers did not go to hear 
the word of God at the first village where they 
stopped; but scarcely had the fathers left the place 
when it was visited by an epidemic, which carried 
away sixty villagers, all of whom, as the curate of 
the place wrote to the reverend father Junipero, were 
persons who had not gone to hear the missionaries. 
lhe rumor of the epidemic having gone abroad, the | 
people in other villages were dissatisfied with the 
curates for admitting the missionaries; but when 
they heard that only those died who did not listen 
to the sermons, they became very punctual, not only 
the villagers, but the country people dwelling upon 
ranchos many leagues distant. 

“Their apostolic labors having been finished, they 
were on their way back, and at the end of a few 
days journey, when the sun was about to set, they 
knew not where to pass the night, and considered 
it certain that they must sleep upon the open plain. 
They were thinking about this when they saw near 
the road a house, whither they went and _ solicited 
lodging. They found a venerable man, with his wife 
and child, who received them with much kindness 
and attention, and gave them supper. In the morning 
the fathers thanked their hosts, and taking leave, 
pursued their way. After having gone a little dis- 
tance they met several muleteers, who asked them 
where they had passed the night. When the place 
was described, in astonishment, the muleteers de- 
clared that there was house or ranch near the 
road, or within many leagues. The missionaries at- 
tributed to Divine Providence the favor of that hos- 
pitality, and believed without doubt that these hosts 
were Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, reflecting not only 
about the order and cleanness of the house (though 
poor), and the affectionate kindness with which they 
had been received, but also about the extraordinary 
internal consolation which their hearts had felt there.” 

Serra’s religious conviction found in him a cot- 
genial mental constitution. He was even-tempered, 
temperate, obedient, zealous, kindly in speech, humble 
and quiet. His cowl covered neither greed, guile, 
hypocricy, nor pride. He had no quarrels and made 
no enemies. He sought to be a monk, and he was 
one in sincerity. Probably few have approache 
nearer to the ideal perfection of a monkish life that 
he. Even those who think that he made great ms- 
takes of judgment in regard to the nature of exist- 
ence and the duties of man to society, must admire 
his earnest, honest, and good character. 


Since 1880 the Republicans have held the record tor 
persistent balloting without reaching a decision ine 
national convention, the deadlock at Chicago thirty 
two years ago holding until the thirty-sixth ballot 
when James A. Garfield was the choice of the col 
vention. Prior to that time the Democrats had the 
pole with forty-nine ballots for Franklin Pierce in the 
convention of 1852, which by the way was also held 
at Baltimore. Almost was that record reached this 
Meck, 
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oREMIER OF SCHNITZLER'S "THE LEGACY" 


ATELY. an extremely interesting production 
iy was made by the American Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts of “The Legacy” by Arthur 
Schnitgler. It was the first performance of the play 
in this country, and it was very well acted by 
students of the semor class of the Academy and 
must effectively staged by Charles Jehlinger. The 
eneral atmosphere is one of gloom. The action 
takes place in the home of Adolf Lossat1, professor 
af economics and deputy member ot the senate, 1n 
the room of his son Hugo. The talk centers about 
Hugo who is away at a polo game. His sister and 
her young cousin Agnes are discussing the time 
when Hugo will propose to Agnes who has made 
up her mind to marry him, when through the win- 
dow their attention 1s attracted by a carriage below. 
They see this carriage stop and a mani 1s lifted from 
» It is Hugo. A minute jater he is brought into 
the room by a physician and a stranger. He has 
been thrown from his horse. Nothing can be done 
for him as he feels that his end is near and asks 
to speak alone with his mother. He tells her that 
he has a child and the one request that he has the 
strength to make is that she will take care of his 
child and its mother. He wants the assurance that 
they will be brought into the house and the mother 
cared for as if she were his wife and of his own 
station in life. The mother against the wishes ot 
the father, who is extremely agitated at hearing o! 
the establishment that his son has set up without 
the knowledge of his family, insists that his wish be 
gratified, and that the mother and child be brought 
at once. They come against the wishes of the fath- 
er and also of Doctor Schmidt a straight-laced man 
engaged to Hugo’s sister Franziska. Hugo dies with 
the assurance that they will be cared for as he de- 


sires. 
* ok Ox 


In the second act, which takes place eight days 
later, mother and child are installed in Hugos 
rooms but the wisdom of the course is doubted by 
Dr. Schmidt and the father, for old family friends 
are giving them the cold shoulder because of their 
recognition of Hugo’s irregularity. Ihe little son 1s 
a weakling but the affections of the whole family 
have centered about him. He accepts placidly the 
demonstrations of everybody but the father. Ihe 
latter ig torn between his desire to keep his social 
position and the good will of Dr. Schmidt, avho 
is urging that mother and child be sent away, and 
his promise to his dead son. He braves society and 
receives with the child’s hand in his own his old- 
time friends, calling without the feminine members 
of the family, evidently for the last time. The little 
weakling’s strength fails and he dies. It is time for 
the family to go to their country home. Comes PT. 
Schmidt with insinuations against the child’s mother 
and prophecies as to her future. He suggests that a 
money settlement be made, and that she be told that 
her presence, now that the child is no longer living, 
is impossible in the family. Mrs. Winter, sister-in- 
law of Mrs. Lossati says that she will take the girl 
into her house, but Agnes her daughter has had a 
revulsion of feeling against her since the child’s 
death and refuses to live under the same roof with 
her. This makes it impossible for Mrs. Winter to 
carry out her kind plan. Dr. Schmidt is unmoved 
by Toni’s plea of loneliness, his verdict is confirmed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Lossati and Toni goes into her 
room to make ready for her departure. 


Franziska alone feels affection for the girl and 
responsibility toward the dead Hugo. She wishes to 


fulfill their promise to him and do the only thing | 


that they can do now—care for the one being whom 
he loved. She goes to comfort Toni but the girl has 
disappeared, leaving a note saying that is it not 
worth while to look for her. Then Franziska rises 
against the cold blooded Schmidt and denounces 
him. She cannot marry a man who has done what 
he has done. The play holds intensely. But to an 
American audience it loses part of its force. It is 
rather hard for us to understand why Hugo did not 
matry the girl he loved. The difference of social 
rank is not emphasized and she seems lovable and a 
good sort. He might have done that little bit of 
Justice. It seems almost incredible that one false 
step should brand a woman forever and put her out- 
side the pale of human sympathy. That the stu- 
dents should put on a play of this character and play 
it with so much dignity and feeling augurs well for 
the American stage and the American Academy. Mr. 
Jerlinger deserves much credit for the artistic char- 


acter of the performance. 
ANNIE PAGE. 
New York, July 1, 1912. 





Governor Johnson will be a lonesome third party 
exponent in less than a month, 1s our guess. The 
country will cry out for fair play between the two 


contestants now in the running and will resent a 
butter-in.” 
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STRAY THOUGHTS BY B. C. T. 

More than a quarter of a century ago, the writer 
asserted that while Los Angeles and other portions 
of Southern California constituted what was pre- 
eminently a winter resort, Los Angeles and its sea- 
side places possessed charms of summer unknown 
to other sections outside of California: and that 
Long Beach, Santa Monica, Redondo and Coronado 
had quite as acceptable and prepossessing summer 
glories and comforts as our winter months that an- 
nuaNy draw to Southern California so many tens of 
thousands of eastern searchers after exhilaration and 
agreeableness and healthfulness of clime. Indeed, 
Los Angeles and its seaside resorts are at present 
recognized as a summer mecca not only for eastern 
Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Utah and Arizona 
people, but for the residents of the interior sections 
of our southern counties, 


Like a perfect bouquet, whose arrangement 
been accomplished by the assimilation of many dis- 
tinctive though infinitely varied members of the 
floral kingdom, so the configuration of our hills, the 
stateliness of our mountains, the composition of our 
undulating slopes, the continual see-saw of com- 
munal winds from canyon and from shore, and in- 
numerable other generous touches of Nature’s i- 
comparable handiwork, have created a blend that 
realizes a complex, subtle, but harmonious whole. 
To be sure, many of tne distracting beauties of win- 
ter have disappeared; the luxuriant grasses, the bril- 
liant flowers, the glittering foliage of rain-pelted 
trees, the cascades and rivers that uproariously flow 
from mountain to sea, and a hundred other brush- 
strokes that cannot be individually designated or 
identified have gone to a repose, like the snows on 
the summits of the majestic earth giants tuat extend, 
like colossal ramparts, from the Tehachapi to Cuya- 
maca and the Cordilleras range. 


But there are lovely medleys of odors and flavors 
and unerring touches of a season that knows no 
pluvial visits nor yet many herbs or flowers that en- 
joy much rustic repute. 
sunshine that are tempered regularly by vigorous 
breezes from the sea, and whose nights are invarta- 
bly refreshed and rendered delicious by aromatic ex- 
halation from cedar-embroidered canyon and pine- 
fringed mountain top. The voluminous rivers have 
ceased their turbulent flow; but in their places sil- 
very rivulets deliver their pellucid tributes to many 
a mint-smothered and cress-enlivened brook, or liv- 
ing pool surrounded by tangles of spiked and fern- 
like grasses and water-loving plarts and blossoms 
over which the gay-winged dragon-fly prismatically 
darts and the honey-bee lingers and an occasional 
humming bird visits and thrusts his arrowy beak 1n- 
to their cardinal or spotted throats. “here are many 
other such that may be termed summer master- 
pieces. 

The most glorious and most enjoyable of all our 
summer charms and blessings, however, are the 
many accessible and delightful seaside resorts that 
abound from Santa Barbara to Coronado—and par- 
ticularly those of Los’ Angeles county, popularly 
known as Santa Monica, Ocean Beach, Playa del 
Rey, Redondo Beach; Manhattan, San Pedro, Ve- 
nice, Long Beach and Balboa—as many. nearly, and 
quite as sparkling, as the beads in a Russian noble- 
man’s rosary, which are usually diamonds of a fabu- 
lous size. Electric roads run swiftly, frequently and 
cheaply between Los Angeles and all the above- 
named resorts, and the humblest as well as the most 
prosperous may seek the embrace of old Neptune to 
his heart’s content. Venice reminds one of Coney 
Island, although it is much more attractive on the 
whole. 


has 


Get Back Part of Bait 


Omaha’s Home Telephone plant, made possible 
through the agency of Frank P. Graves, formerly of 
this city, was sold this week, through a receivership, 
for close to a million dollars. It is said the Sunset 
or Bell people acquired the plant, and the Los An- 
geles and other creditors of the concern will save 
about twenty per cent of their investment. Los 
Angeles put into the enterprise upward of $4,000,000, 
in the days when Homephone promotions were about 
the best thing for quick money to be found. Since 
then, in addition to the Omaha plant, the San Fran- 
cisco bay concerns, the Spokane, Portland and Ta- 
coma properties have all gone through the financial! 
fire. San Francisco’s plant has been sold, with the 
proceeds about equaling the investment. The others 
on the list have not turned out any too well. While 
Los Angeles has realized handsomely on its promo- 
tion here, it has lost large sums in the other enter- 
prises, the total reaching several million dollars, ac- 
cording to street gossip. The local project is about 
all that is left of this utility, the various other corpo- 
rations of this character having been swallowed by 
the Bell monopoly, or else are in the act of disap- 
pearing. The complete story will make a lively yarn 
one of these days. 





There are Jong days of 
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Dr. Graves, If You Please 

It is “Dr.” Jackson A. Graves, since the well- 
known banker has been given his M. A. and LL. D. 
at his alma mater in San Francisco. Nor is it by 
any means an undeserved honor, for Dr. Graves has 
been prolific with his pen of late years, contributing 
to papers and periodicals descriptive travel bits, 
interesting reminiscence of early days in Southern 
California and valuable historic lore. I believe the 
thesis that gained the vice-president of the Farmers 
and Merchants Bank his complimentary degrees was 
his paper entitled “Why I Am Here,” which was 
“tried out’ with great sticcess at the annual banquet 
of the Pasadena board of trade, on which occasion 
another prominent Los Angelan, Hon Frank P. 
Flint, also made an address. Farewell, now, to the 
more familiar title of “Buzz” which his cronies have 
applied to the banker for years past. To be strictly 
au fait with the vice president and to insure the 
required extension be sure to say “Dr.” Graves, with 
proper impressment. 


From A. D. T. to Ph. D. 


From the position of messenger boy to that of col- 
lege professor is a long jump, yet it has been success- 
fully taken in a comparatively short space of time by 
Ira B. Cross, associate professor of economics at 
Stanford University, who is coming here next week 
to lecture on Socialism at the annual meeting of the 
National Municipal League, which starts Monday 
with a monster municipal parade. Not many years 
ago Cross was wearing the blue uniform and cap of 
an A. D. T. boy, running errands and delivering tel- 
egrams. He decided he wanted an education, and 
began to study at.nights to prepare himself for the 
college examinations. When he thought he was pro- 
ficient he presented himself at the Uuiversity of Wis- 
consin, successfully passed the entrance examina- 
tions, and made an enviable record fur scholarship in 
his four years there.. He also took a prominent part 
in undergraduate activities, being especially noted 
for his dramatic work in student productions. Later, 
he went to Stanford for graduate work, and was 
made an assistant in economics. Soon after he was 
appointed instructor, and upon receiving his Ph. D. 
degree was made an associate profressor. He has had 
charge of the classes in Socialism at Stanford for 
the last two years, and in his spare hours prepared 
a work on Socialistic doctrines, which is used in the 
majority of colleges giving courses in Soctalistic 
theories. 


Wright Writing Right Here 

Harold Bell Wright, the novelist, who cut the 
largest part of his niche in the literary hall of fame 
with his “Winning of Barbara Worth,” a tale of 
evolution of the Imperial Valley, is passing much of 
these days around the missions at San Gabriel in 
writing a story with that region of Southern Cali- 
fornia as a locale. Wright found the desert country 
around El Centro and Imperial, where he makes his 
home, too warm at the season of the year, and has 
brought his family to Redondo Beach. While they are 
paddling about in the surf and enjoying the delights 
of that resort, after months on the desert, the author 
himself is breathing in local color for his new novel 
at the foothill suburb. If the new book is as suc- 
cessful as was Barbara Worth, Mr. Wright will be 
able to invest heavily in Southern California real 
estate, for he is estimated to have already received 
more than $100,000 in rovalties from that populdr 
story. 


Baron Long as Censor 


Upon Baron Long's promise that the Country Club 
at Vernon will be conducted in an entirely proper 
manner the trustees of that city have allowed the 
place to be re-opened, and joy-riding parties are once 
more wearing ruts in Santa Fe avenue in their eager 
search for Bohemia. Just what is proper has not 
yet been determined upon. It is still in debate 
whether the turkey trot, bunny hug, and grizzly bear 
are within the pale or not. Baron Long told the 
trustees that he had been ill and that perhaps objec- 
tionable features had crept in without his knowledge 
while he was unable to give the club his personal 
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attention. Hereafter, he will be strictly “on the job’ 
as censor of the actions of the guests of the club, 
he promises. 





Willoughby Rodmans On the Blue Danube 


When last heard from the Willoughby Rodmans 
were at Nurnberg, searching for QOuida’s -famous 
porcelain stove, likely. ‘he card I received from 
“Mrs. Willoughby,” however, was dated Budapest 
and J strongly suspect that Willoughby carried it in 
his pocket, since it is suspiciously crumpled and bear- 
ing a faint odor of Bull Durham. They have been 
perambulating down the Beautiful Blue Danube, 
which Mrs. Arabella declares is not at all blue, on 
their way to Vienna. Their Dalmatian-Bosnia-Herze- 
govinian-Montenegro trin was a revelation. Wil- 
loughby has fully recovered his health and is himself 
again. They will be back in September. 


Phi Psis Will Include a President 


If President-to-be Woodrow Wilson comes to Cal- 
ifornia on a brief campaign trip, as Phi Kappa Ps1 
he will be entertained by Orra E. Monnette, president 
of the Citizens Trust and Savings Bank, recently 
elected president of the national Phi Psis at Chi- 
cago. Mr. Monnette has been active in the interests 
of the college fraternity for years and for eight years 
was its national secretary. Phi Kappa Psi is one of 
the oldest and most famous of the college fraterni- 
ties. In addition to Governor Wilson its member- 
ship includes Governor Hadley of Missouri, Senator 
Kenyon of Iowa and Congressman Needham of Cali- 
fornia. Locally, such well-known citizens as Judge 
J. W. McKinley, Dr. George V. Bovard, Councilman 
J. J. Andrews (“Uncle Jerry’) and the prince of 
humorists, “Bob” Burdette of Pasadena, are Phi Psis. 


Publicity Value Realized 


First of the Southern California colleges to realize 
that publicity is a formidable weapon in the securing 
of new students and to formulate a definite depart- 
ment for that purpose is the University of Southern 
California, which has organized a publicity bureau, 
with Professor Rockwell D. Hunt of the department 
of economics and history in charge. It is the duty 
too of the bureau to furnish all newspapers with an 
account of university happenings and announcements. 
Professor Hunt, although not affiliated with the 
English department, has been a figure in the journal- 
istic and magazine world of late, having contributed 
largely to economic and historical journals, as well 
as writing special articles for the Sunday Times. 


“Jimmy” Martin in Active Charge 


In the reorganization of the firm of J. H. Adams 
& Company, Henry E. Huntington and Howard 
Huntington both drop from the actual commercial 
life of the city. Father and son became interested 
in this business about two years ago. Since then, 
the Los Angeles Railway Company has been financed 
with a bond issue of about $20,000,000 and other 
notable promotions of a high class have been floated. 
The railway securities have not gone any too well, 
although they are gilt edged in every way. The 
elder Huntington has felt that he wants to retire 
from the grind, and his son, the former manager of 
the L. A. Railway properties, is still absent from 
active duty, because of illness. James H. Adams is 
in Europe on a pleasure trip, and the future of the 
new house is to continue in the hands of James R. 
Martin, who has been its practical head for many 
months, Originally, the firm was Adams, Phillips 
& Co., which floated the securities that made possible 
nearly all of the Home Telephone Companies in 
Southern California, as well as up and down the 
Pacific Coast. It is said that James H. Adams & 
Company and Adams, Phillips & Co. have brought 
to Los Angeles more than a hundred million dollars 
of outside capital in fifteen yearss. A number of 
the commissions and underwritings of this firm have 
make tidy fortunes for a dozen residents of this 
city. 








Now Educating the Masses 


An unusual story of how a young man came to 
break into the ad writing line is that of Bruce Bliv- 
en, who now writes the fascinating words that lure 
customers to the emporium of Harris and Frank. 
A few months ago Bliven arrived in Los Angeles, 
fresh from Stanford University, where he had been 
business manager of the Chapparral, the Cardinal 
comic. He had promised his successor that he would 
try to secure advertisements down here for the sheet, 
and among the first prospective advertisers visited 
was the firm of Harris and Frank. M. E. Adler, 
who at that time placed the bulk of the advertising, 
told Bliven he would like to do business with the 
Chapparral, but he wondered just what kind of an 
ad he should write in order to reach the young men 
in college and just out of college. Bliven, who when 
at the university had done considerable writing, 
told Mr. Adler that he felt competent to prepare the 


copy and he was told to go ahead. He sat down at | 











the typewriter and in short order turned out what 
he considered was calculated to attract the intended 
audience. It pleased Mr. Adler so much that he 
made an alluring offer to Bliven to connect himself 
with the house as advertisement writer, which after 
a little consideration was accepted. Bliven had really 
come south to take a teaching position, having put 
in extra time at Stanford to get his teacher’s certifi- 
cate, but the advertising business looked good to 
him, and he has been at it ever since. 


Harry Thaw’s Friend 


Tom McCaleb is a familiar figure often seen 
around the lobbies of the Alexandria hotel. He was 
one of Harry K. Thaw’s closest friends. It was 


McCaleb who was at the same table with Thaw at 
the time of the shooting of Stanford White. Im- 
mediately after the shooting he came to California 
and for several months, while the trial was going on, 
was in such complete retirement that subpoenas were 
powerless to reach him. After the trial when Thaw 
was sent to Matteawan, McCaleb came out of retire- 
ment and has been a constant frequentor of the 
Alexandria. 


Strong Wilson Admirer 


Perhaps the loudest whoop of joy that was emitted 
around the city hall Tuesday when the news came 
that Woodrow Wilson had secured the Democratic 
nomination for President, was the one that issued 
from the mouth of Robert Rinehart, editor and gen- 
eral manager of the Municipal News. Rinehart 1s 
a loyal Princeton man, and was a prominent figure in 
undergraduate activities, while the presidential nomi- 
nee was at the head of the Princeton faculty. He 
and “Prexy” Wilson often came in personal touch 
and Rinehart is one of his warmest admirers. Now 
when the gencral manager is not too busy with his 
weighty editorial cares he puts in his time trying 
to convince newspaper and other attaches of the city 
hall that Wilson is the man entitled to their support. 


Noted Cartoonist Here 


James Swinnerton, perhaps better known as “Jim- 
mie” Swinnerton, the famous cartoonist of the Hearst 
service, was a visitor in Los Angeles the latter part 
of this week, having come here to attend the Wol- 
gast-Rivers championship bout at Vernon. Swinner- 
ton registered at the Hotel Alexandria from Colton, 
where he is doing his cartooning work at present, 
having had to leave New York where his headquar- 
ters originally were, on account of his health. He 
is best known to readers of the comic supplement of 
the various Hearst papers for his “Little Jimmie” 
series in which little Jimmie, usually entrusted with 
the care of his younger brother, often forgets the 
little fellow and goes to play with the older boys. 
The last picture of the series invariably depicts James 
in the throes of a manual parental rebuke. 


When Detectives Fall Out 


Wiliam J. Burns says that in no circumstances 
will he consent to a division of the McNamara re- 
wards with Sleuth Brown of District Attorney 
Frederick’s staff, or with any one else. Doubtless, 
the dapper little detective will have the better of 
the argument if his case gets into court, for at the 
time of the McNamara arrest and trial Brown was 
on the payroll of the county, hence it may be held 
that as a public servant he was expected to lend 
all the assistance in his power, without expectation 
of any reward further than his regular salary. It 
1s said that similar decisions have been rendered in 
the past and that the Burns-Brown case is pertinent. 
Detectives Burns and Brown seem not to hold each 
other in high regard, sad to judge, by their respec- 
tive outgivings. 


Newspapermen Getting Literary 


Several of the more prominent of the Los Angeles 
newspapermen have been threatening to desert the 
court of journalism, often called the illegitimate 
sister of literature, to bask in the smiles of the 
genuine literary world. Among the latest of these 
is I. A. Kellogg, the man from Omaha, who made 
his reputation as a reporter on Victor Rosewater’s 
Omaha Bee, and is now covering the federal detail 
for the Evening Herald. Kellogg has made the old 
office of the Evening Herald immortal in a novel 
which bears the title of “The Den,’ the den pur- 
porting to be the city room where the reporters are 
wont to grind out copy. In this new novel which 
is on the way to the publishers, the economic, social 
and political features of the McNamara trial are 
brought out, with a slight attack by the author on 
socialistic doctrines. Practically. all of the Herald 
reporters and editors have been characterized in 
Kellogg's novel, as well as numerous of the attaches 
of the local superior courts. Another member of 
the same staff who has essayed literary work is 
“Polly” Love, of the copy desk, who is said to have 
written a play that is soon to be forwarded to 
eastern managers. Henry Christeen Warnack, who 
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is known in local newspaper circles for his first 
column munor editorials in the Los Angeles Times 
is compiling a book of verse which he hopes qi 
soon see the light of day in book form. John Camp. 
bell, city editor of the Evening Herald, is reported 
to be contemplating a few more of his “Along the 
Bread Line” yarns, which gave his name a place jp 
the list of short story writers in the Popular Maga- 
zine a few months ago. The city desk at the Rye. 
ning Herald occupies most of his attention, but there 
are a few stray moments, when Campbell feels as jf 
he should be attempting more of his near-literary 
work, 


Wingfield Displays Sagacity 


Since George Wingfield 1s not to represent Nevada 
in the United States senate, national capital politics 
is said to have been deprived of an incident that 
would have proved much more interesting than the 
Lormmer case. J] am told that Senator Works and 
other progressives had intended to challenge Wing- 
field’s right to be sworn ‘In as a senator of the 
United States, although the grounds for this alleged 
opposition have not been disclosed. It is also said 
that Governor Oddie of Nevada was advised by Sen- 
ator Newlands to tip it off to Winefield to decline 
to serve. Judge W. A. Massey of Reno, who has 
accepted the appointment, is well known here, and 
for a time was a practicing attorney in San Diego, 
He is an able man who should reflect credit on his 
adopted state. 


Poor, Foolish Magonistas 


United States Marshal Leo Youngworth has gone 
north with the quartette of Mexicans recently con- 
victed of aiding and abetting an insurrection against 
Mexico—a foreign country. Considerable pity has 
been expressed for the defendants, who are regarded 
as wild enthusiasts who had no idea that in seek- 
ing to overthrow what they called tyranny in their 
native land they were violating the laws of the 
United States. Public sympathy might have been 
stronger had it not been for the foolish attempt at 
riot by their adherents, when the jury returned its 
verdict. The men will clip five days a month of 
their sentences, while incarcerated on McNeil’s Is- 
land, Washington, where the government maintains 
a penitentiary. 





Had an Interesting Career 


Charles Warren Smith, who died this week in 
Pasadena, was a brother of William Henry Smith 
who preceded Mel Stone as head of the Associated 
Press. Col. Smith was an uncle of the late Homer 
Davenport. the cartoonist, and also of former Vice- 
President Fairbanks. He had been the general man- 
ager of the old Atlantic and Pacific Railway, with 
headquarters at Albuquerque, before that system be- 
came a part of the Santa Fe. He was heavily in- 
terested with the Doheny-Canfield following in the 
Mexican Petroleum Company, and in the Riverside 
Portland Cement Company. At one time he was 
manager of the Los Angeles Railway Company, as 


‘well as of the Pasadena lines, juse before Henry E. 


Huntington took over these properties. He was a 
kindly soul. as well as a successful business man, 
and will be greatly missed. 


Tied to Hearst’s Coattaifls 


Los Angeles Democrats, progressive, reactionaries 
and other divisionals, have expressed their dissatis- 
faction with the action of the California delegation 
in permitting itself to be bound to the chariot ot 
Champ Clark in the Baltimore convention. Leaders 
of the party are saying that while they do not object 
to Theodore Bell’s tying up the delegation for use 
by Hearst, ordinary political sagacity would have 
suggested a switch to Woodrow Wilson when the 
Clark candidacy blew up. As it was, Bell asked 
that the delegation be passed, in order that its mem- 
bership might take a survey of the situation. Then, 
after the roll of states had been completed on the 
last formal ballot, when Bell and his associates must 
have realized that New Jersey’s governor had more 
than enough votes to land the nomination, the Cali- 
fornians still insisted on being recorded as voting 
for Clark, all except two wise guys from north of 
the Tehachapi. According to advices, Theodore hard- 
ly covered himself with glory at the convention 
where, on several occasions, the galleries were re- 
Strained with difficulty from showing their hostility 
because of his pronounced reactionary sympathies. 
It is said that Judge Albert M. Stephens, former 
Bryan enthusiast, and a delegate at large, lost none 
of his prestige despite the fact that he was prevailed 
upon to permit the use of his name and personality 
for Clark, although it was pointed out that he was 
being delivered to William R. Hearst. Most of the 
other members of the delegation from Souther! 
California belonged to what has come to be know! 
as the former Old Guard in Democratic politics. | he 
reform wing in the party throughout the state has 
supported Woodrow Wilson loyally in the presiden- 
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When Wilson is elected he probably 
the same regard for the California 
delegation that he otherwise might. due largely to 
he fact that Bell and his associates apparently did 
aot dare to make a move without consulting Hearst 
and before that could be done, it was too late— 
Wilson had been made the partys candidate, with 
the California vote standing twenty-four to two for 


Champ Clark. 


tig) primaries, 
will not have 


Vouched For by His Friends 

William E. Browne, who is a candidate for state 
senator in the Thirty-seventh district, was for a time 
in charge of the Christian Science publication com- 
mittee’s important work in this territory. He 1s 
spoken of in the highest terms by those who know 


him well. 





Mice Will Play 

Chief Sebastian of the Los Angeles police force 
left this week for a trip to Toronto, Canada, where 
he will represent Los Angeles at the convention of 
the International Association of Police Chiefs, which 
's to be held there about the middle of the month. In 
his absence Captain Bradish will be in full charge at 
Central station. The chief will be away about three 
weeks. After attending the convention at Toronto 
he will go east to confer with a number of chiefs of 
police in the larger cities of the east in order to 
absorb advanced ideas pertaining to criminology. 


Versatile Henry Ohlmeyer 


Henry Ohlmeyer, who is perhaps California’s best 
known and most popular band and orchestra con- 
ductor, opened the season with his reorganized con- 
cert band at Coronado Beach Wednesday evening. 
The band has been enlarged this season, and several 
high-priced soloists have been engaged. These in- 
clude Miss Blanche Lyons, dramatic soprano; John 
Hughes, cornetist; Ross Millhouse, cornetist; James 
G. Seebold. piccolo: David Lewis, xylophone; and 
Frank Helle, fluegel horn. Before going to Coronado 
Mr. Ohlmeyer concluded a short engagement with 
a stringed orchestra at Brink’s cafe. Besides direct- 
ing his own band with the baton, he is an accom- 
plished violinist, and plays in the weekly octette 
concerts at Coronado, while he is reputed to be able 
to play any instrument in his band. His versatility 
is not along musical lines alone, for in the winter 
season Mr. Ohlmeyer devotes much of his time to 
furthering the publicity interests of the Santa Fe 
railroad. 


Evening Herald vs. Express 


It is a merry little newspaper war the Evening 
Herald and the Express are waging to see which 
can spread the day’s news events before its readers 
first. Thus far the Herald has had perhaps a little 
the better of the contest. It is reported that Edwin 
T. Earl, the owner of the Express, thinks the Herald 
has been too previous and that he is in constant at- 
tendance at the Express office to see that_his twi- 
light sheet gets its share of the news. The only 
scoop that the Express has put over recently was 
about the riot which followed the sentencing of the 
Magons. The Express issued an extra telling of 
this. event, which beat the Herald’s regular edition 
on the street by about half an hour. Prior to this 
the Herald had slipped over several on the Earl 
publication. The one which especially annoyed its 
owner was a Herald extra. telling of the unseating 
of Bancroft and Wheeler, the two Roosevelt deie- 
gates from the Fourth California district. This was 
issued the morning when all of the local delegates 
Were starting from Chicago to attend the convention. 
It Was strictly a progressive assembly at the depot, 
and it jangled on Mr. Earl’s nerves when the happy 


throng was disturbed by the rattcous-voiced news- . 


hoys shouting “Evening Hurr-ld Uxtra. All about 
the unseating of delegates.’ The papers sold rapidly 
and more than one untactful friend asked of Mr. Earl, 
Have you see what the Herald printed?” As the 
train pulled out Mr. Earl viewed with chagrin the 
fact that almost every one of the delegates was read- 
ing a copy of the rival paper, while the first edition 
oi. the Express had yet to make its appearance. 


Ives Used His Judgment 


T am asked by an Arizona reader of The Graphic 
to take up the cudgels in defense of Eugene Ives of 
mee and Los Angeles, who as a member of the 
ee delegation, to the Democratic national con- 
ca nae fit to disregard his presumed instruc- 
ae a to cast his vote against Champ Clark. For 
He i EK. H. Hamilton went for Ives rough 
in the Hearst papers, the Los Angeles Exam- 
‘ner included, referring to Ives as a stool for Epes 
ae ete... [heetruth gsathat Senator Ives and 
ae andolph, who were cronies for years, are 
Bid es a as of old, especially in politics. Ives 
eee of ce tor having thrown him over in 
ie - ark Peeotiith in the selection of the two 
~Miled states senators from Arizona. Ives was not 
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sent to the Baltimore convention by Randolph, as 
stated by Hamilton, but rather in spite of him. Ives 
never was an ardent advocate of Clark, and stood 
for him only because he was told by the W. R. 
Hearst agents, who tied the Arizona delegation into 
a knot for the Missourian, that he could use hts in- 
dividual judgment in the matter. In other words, it 
was the Clark people who wanted Ives on the dele- 
gation—not Ives who was anxious to serve in that 
capacity. When Ives saw fit to leave Clark, con- 
vinced that he was not the right man, the Hearst 
writers sharpened their pencils. Senator Ives’ friends 
claim that he has strengthened his hold on the people 
by his action. Ives long ago made up his mind that 
the progressive idea is the right thing in politics. 
and because he had been so long a corporation attor- 
ney scores of persons in Arizona are inclined to 
question his motives. Perhaps he has seen a great 
hight. 


See America First Movement 


On the board of managers of the See America 
First Association, recently formed in Chicago, 1 fail 
to find the name of that originator of the movement 
my enthusiastic friend E. Avery McCarthy, who 
should have been elected honorary president at least. 
The board numbers such well-known railroad pas- 
senger men as W. J. Black, passenger traffic man- 
ager Santa Fe; J. W. Daly. passenger traffic manager 
New York Central lines; J. Francis, general passen- 
ger agent Burlington; C. A. Cairns, general passen- 
ger and ticket agent Chicago and Northwestern; 5. 
G. Hatch, passenger traffic manager I}linois Central ; 
W. J. Cannon, assistant general passenger agent Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul; F. H. Tristram, as- 
sistant general passenger agent Wabash, and C. W. 
Pitts, general agent, passenger department, Great 
Northern. They plan to begin a campaign whose aim 
is to turn the tide of American travel toward the 
scenic spots of our own country and in this com- 
mendable object surely no sincerer spirit could be 
enlisted than our own Avery. At the initial meeting 
in Chicago a few davs ago the following resolution 
was adopted: 

Recommended, That an organization be formed, 
to be known as the “See America First Associa- 
tion;’’ that the membership shall consist of all 
carriers, both rail and water, chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, civic organizations, hotels 
and hotel organizations, and others interested in 
the “See America First” idea; that the object shall 
be the propagation of the slogan, “See America 
First” and the exploitation of American scenic 
wonders; that the chairman of this meeting shall 
appoint a temporary board of managers to act un- 
til their successors are regularly elected; the com- 
position of the permanent board of managers to be 
a matter for later consideration; the chairman of 
this meeting to call a conference of the temporary 
committee or board of managers at an early date; 
the subsequent meetings of the full organization to 
depend upon the action of the temporary commit- 
tee or board of managers. 

It is a capital notion. I am for it heartily, but I 
insist that Avery McCarthy as the originator of the 
idea should be placed on the permanent board of 
managers. 


County May Balk 


Los Angeles city and county consolidation will 
take place, unless the next legislature interferes, if 
the committee consisting of the mayor, James A. 
Anderson, Supervisor S. A. Butler, D. K. Edwards, 
S. C. Graham, Leslie R. Hewitt, and W. B. Mathews, 
now engaged in working out ways and means for 
ending the dual government, has its way. Hewitt 
being a member of the state senate, is expected to 
see to it that the needed legislation is secured in 
Sacramento. In that connection, it has been sug- 
gested that if the movement succeeds there will be 
no need for a new municipal building, as the present 
county buildings are ample. The site of the city 
hall can be disposed of, the proceeds to be used for 
such additional county offices as may be deemed 
necessary. There’s many a slip, however, and the 
county will have to be shown. 





Catholics in Annual Picnic 


Redondo Beach is to entertain the biggest picnic 
party in the history of this section Saturday, August 
24, when the Catholic societies will gather for their 
annual outing. It is believed that more than 20,000 
persons will participate in the joys of the occasion, 
including a large part of the membership of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, which is to hold its 
yearly meeting here that week. They who have the 
picnic in charge include an executive committee 
composed of D. F. McLaughlin, president, James 
J. McBride, secretary, and John Regan, treasurer. 








Has Congressional Aspirations 


From San Diego I learn that Louis J. Wilde is 
to plunge into active politics. He has announced 
himself a candidate for congress from the new 
Eleventh district. Wilde says he is a progressive, 
but whether a progressive Rooseveltian or Demo- 
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crat is not clear. There is certain to be a_ bitter 
struggle this year between the Old Guard and the 
former Lincoln-Roosevelt influences, both factions 
claiming to be the real Republican party. Wildes 
petitions are in circulation, and as he has had a tiff 
with the governor, whom he supported strongly in 
his campaign two years ago, Los Angeles friends are 
waiting the outcome with no little curiosity. 








Willie on a Recruiting Tack 


W. R. Hearst is in the Los Angeles market for 
cash. The owner of the Examiner is seeking to 
dispose of a million dollar bond issue, in support 
of a series of magazines owned by him. The bonds 
will carry six per cent interest, and their denomi- 
nation will be $500 and $1000. The guarantee be- 
hind them is the International Magazine Company, 
a Hearst concern, and W. R. Hearst himself. I am 
curious as to the amount of subscription that will 
be taken here and in San Francisco. I am also 
wondering why Mr. Hearst did not go into Wall 
street for the money, as he is said to have done in 
the past. Bonds with magazine assets have not 
proved the best of investments in recent years— 
Hamptons and similar publications having gone to 
the wall after having enlisted large sums from the 
public. 





Building Strike Peters Out 


It seems that there is an end of the Los Angeles 
building strike, for which certain San Francisco 1n- 
fluences were responsible—although the Record has 
insisted that the strikers were certain to win and 
that the trouble would involve every labor union in 
Los Angeles. There was no great merit in the 
walkout, barring a demand for the closed shop in 
the building trades. Politics is said to have been at 
the bottom of the matter; labor union politics in- 
tended to revive the gubernatorial aspirations of 
former Mayor McCarthy of San Francisco, and the 
ambitions of other so-called labor leaders who are 
indicted for alleged complicity in the McNamara af- 
fair. It is rather peculiar that these leaders are able 
to maintain their hold on union affairs, after the 
many revelations of the uses to which they so often 
put their power. That San Francisco accepts it 1s 
not a surprise, but that such conditions are tolerated 
in Los Angeles is a mystery. The late strike cost 
the union men a large sum. 





New Head of the Alton 


B. A. Worthington, who at one time thought he 
would like to be the head of the Southern Pacific 
and who later was convinced that he was ctt out 
for the presidency of the Pacific Electric, has been 
given one of the choicest railroad positions as head 
of the Alton system. He is a San Francisco pro- 
duct, and began his railway career as private secre- 
tary to Henry E. Huntington, when the latter was 
the S. P. vice president. Worthington had a habit 
of figuring out car mileage and similar statistics that 
soon brought him to the notice of his superiors. 
He was not always taken seriously, however, and > 
when he went east to seek his fortune, no one ex- 
pected him to make good so emphatically. He 
comes to Los Angeles almost every winter, and I 
believe owns property here. At a future date he 
plans to settle down in Southern California, as he 
always has been extremely fond of this section. As 
president of the Alton, he succeeds Theodore P. 
Shonts, who for a brief time was in charge of the 
Panama canal activities. 

——<—<—<$<$<<$<$<——_—————— 

Again it is shown how unfortunate Mr. Taft has 
been in the selection of his cabinet. Secretary of 
the Treasury MacVeagh appears to be “in bad,” ac- 
cording to the first assistant who asserts in his ‘etter 
of resignation that every bureau head is at “outs” 
with the chief. 








Children’s Pictures in Characteristic Attitudes 


Carbons, Platinotypes, Etchings 


Unquestionable Artistic Endorsements 
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By W. F. Gates 


Programs announced for the meeting 
of the California Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in Los Angeles, beginning next 
Monday and closing Thursday, promise 
a varied array of musical entertain- 
ments and social functions. This is the 
first time the state organization has 
journeyed away from the San Francisco 
neighborhood to the South, where there 
is a flourishing Southern California 
ecntingent numbering about 200 musi- 
cians and which is affiliated with the 
state association. The programs an- 
nounced are as follows: 

Monday, July 8, evening, at Gamut 
Club auditorium, concert by Germania 
Maennercher, H. Schoenfeld, director. 

Tuesday, July 9, 9 a. m., formal open- 
ing of session, with address of welcome 
by Fred G. Ellis, president S. C. T. A.; 
response by Henry Bretherick, presi- 
dent C. M. T. A.; concert by Tandler 
string quartet and Minnie Hance, con- 
tralto; 11 a. m., University music, Chas. 
Seigler, U, of C., presiding; 2 p. m., 
“Primary Musical Instruction.” Eva 
Frances Pike; 3 p. m., lecture on Lesch- 
etitzky system, Elizabeth Simpson, 
Berkeley; 4 p. m., organ recital, St. 
Paul's cathedral, Ernest Douglas and 
W. F. SkKeele, Mrs. E. F. Shank, so- 
prano; 7 p. m., banquet to association 
at Gamut club hall. 

Wednesday, July 10, 9 a.m., “Applied 
Harmony,” Carolyn Alchin, genera! dis- 
cussion; 10 a. m., ‘“‘Needs of Musical 
Professsion in California,” Lloyd Gilpin, 


San Franisco; 11 a. m., voeal and in- 
strumental recital by the San Diego 
members of the association, 1:30 


p.m., Chopin recital by John C. Man- 
ning, San Franciseo; 4 p. m., organ re- 
cital, organists’ guild, First Presbyter- 
jan Church, Pasadena, P. S. Hallett, 
Arthur Alexander, M. F. Mason and 
quartet; 5 p. m., luncheon at Hotel 
Maryland; 8:30, recital (piano and vio- 
jin) by Thilo Becker and Otie Chew 
Becker. 

Thursday, July 11, 9 a. m., business 
meeting; 10 a. m., piano recital by 
Miss Paloma Schramm of Los Angeles; 
1i a. m., final business session; 2 p. m., 
concert by Bertha Vaughn, soprano, Axel 
Simonson, cello, Gerald Rule, piano; 
3:30, public school session, Gertrude B. 
Parsons in charge; 4 p.m., local compos- 
ers’ concert, compositions by W. F. 
Chase, F. II Colby, Henry Schoenfeld 
and Frederick Stevenson; artists, Estelle 
Dreyfus, Clifford Lott, Gertrude Ross, 
Cathedral choir, F. H. Colby, A. J. 
Stamm, Julius Bierlich, Axel Simonsen; 
8:30 p. m., concert by San Francisco 
artists, Phyllida Ashley, Lillie Birming- 
ham, Grace Northup, Hother Wismer, 
John Manning, Ella Howard, Charles 
L. Seeger, 

Evidently, Lillian Smith, who went 
from Los Angeles to study with Lesche- 
titzky, is preparing for an American 
tour—doing the preliminary advertise- 
ing at least. Now this department is 
as a general thing averse to free adver- 
tising, but inasmuch as the young 


a unique story, it is mentioned here- 
with. Her mother, for the daughter, 
has brought suit in a Vienna court 
against Leschetitzky for slapping her 
daughter’s face. The aged pedagozgue— 
he is 82—comes back with a statement 








| guarantee! 








that the fair Lillian “stroked his chin:” | 


moreover, that he had chided her for 
lack of diligence in her studies. How 
inconsiderate of him! It is plain that 
American pupil methods do not “go” 
with Theodore. Those chin manipula- 
tions were supposed to minimize his 
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| of New 
|and N. B. Cregier is slated as conduc- 





of musical programs is announced 
various organizations, among which are 


“Handel and Haydn” 
ieeeeto ri Lie 


name 
conducted by 
York, will be concert-master 


tor. The programs will be given at the 





Teutonic wrath. Possibly, had he been 
younger and an American he would 
have given a quid pro quo and omitted 
the chidings and the alleged slaps in 
consideration of the facial masage. 
Saturday night, August 10, David 
Bispham will create the part of Pan 
in a music-drama, “The Atonement of 
Pan,” the text by Joseph D. Redding, 
and music by Henry Hadley. This 
will be given at the San Francisco Bo- 
hemian club “High Jinks,” now called 
“The Forest Festival.’ Mr. Bispham 
created the title part of “The Cave 
Man,” by Charles K. Field and William 
J. McCoy, in the summer of 1910, in 
the redwood forest, since which time 
he has at many of his recitals intro- 


| duced McCoy’s powerful “Song of the 


Flint” from that music-drama. This 
year great preparations are being made 
for “The Atonement of Pan,” which will 
be conducted by Mr. Hadley at the 
head of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra. After its production in the 
grove it will be given One or more per- 
formanres in the Greek theater at 
Berkeley. At the conclusion of these 
engagements on the Pacific Coast Mr. 
Bispham will open his new season of | 
forty weeks August 30 at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 

In spite of the opposition of the city 
attorney, and the epidemic of spinal 
meningitis, Dallas has made a success 
of its first year of symphony orchestra 
concerts. Twenty Sunday and three 
symphony concerts were given under 
Carl Venth. As a result, the city has 
veted $3,000 for park concerts in the 
summer and a fund of $25,000 has been 
raised to continue the symphony series 
next season. A town the size of Dallas 
with a symphony guarantee, and in 
Los Angeles the symphony series after 
fifteen years, tottering for lack of a 
Ysn’t that a nice condition 
of affairs? There may be good reason 
why the city cannot expend money on 
concerts—especially if it doesn’t have 
the money; but with fifty millionaires 


lying round loose and five hundred 
half-millionaires and no symphony 
guarantee! This is not flattering to 


the artistic status of Los Angeles. But 
we are progressing. The other day 
$10,000 was given by aq local Croesus 
to build a band stand or @ grand stand 
at Agricultural park. This may be used 
two or three times a year—when the 
police reviews are held. What a god- 
send that $10,000 would have been to 
the musical betterment of Los Angeles 
had it started a $50,000 guarantee fund 
for the symphony orchestra! 





Musicians here will remember the 
visit of Howard M. Dow a year or two 
ago. He died in Pelham Manor, N, Y., 
June 12 at the age of seventy-five. In 
addition to his varied musical abilities 
he was known as one of Boston’s prom- 
inent physicians, after his graduation 
from the Harvard medical school. Dr. 


' Dow had a long period of activity as 
woman hails from Los Angeles and has | 


an organist, with twenty-nine years of 
service at the Church, of the Unity, 
Boston, and ten years at the Second 
Unitarian Church. He was for fifty- 


' nine years the organist of the Boston 


Masonic Lodge, being a thirty-second 
degree Mason. In 1869 Dr. Dow com- 
posed the “Masonic Orpheus,” the first 
book of anthems of the order, and he 
was also the composer of many vol- 
umes of church music. 

Los Angeles is to have a 
oasis the first of August. 


musical 
A full week | 


organization back of them, 


ance. 


This 


cital. Among the many Los Angeles 


teachers who have presented pupils in 


concert lately are Anthony Carlson. 
Vernon Spencer, Miss Winston, Jennie 
Weimer, Ralph Wylie, Harry Girard, 


Mr. Davis, Horatio Coggswell, Margaret 


Goetz, Pietro Buzzi, Jaroslav de Zielin- 
| ski, Miss Philbrack, Mrs. Dance, R. T. 
Roberts, Ethe! Olcott, Mrs, Simmons, 
Mrs. Jennie Kempton, and W. F. Skeele. 


| In musical matters it is considered “by 


their fruits shall ye know them” and 
as a consequence the Los Angeles mu- 


i sic teachers are not slow in presenting 


, the fruit for the public to sample. 


Under the leadership of J. P. Dupuy 
the Euterpean chorus gave a program 
at the Y. M. C. A. building last week 
with soloists Faith Guy, soprano, L. L. 
Russell, tenor, and V. A. Campbell, 
bass, and Will Garroway at the piano. 
This male glee club takes an annual 
outing trip and this year it goes to 
Lake Tahoe. 


Concerts at thirty cents! And they 
don’t look like thirty cents either. The 
series of concerts offered by the pro- 
gram committee of the California Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association is open only 
to those who have membership tickets, 
These cost $3.00 and admit to all pro- 
grams, covering four days. The full 

| list is given in this issue and it offers 
a rare treat. 


Last Tuesday evening, pupils of Pie- 
tro Buzzi gave a song concert at Sym- 
phony hall, Blanchard building. Twenty 
vocalists took part and offered a pro- 
gram that ineluded ballads, modern 

| songs and.a number of difficult operatie 
selections. Mr. Buzzi is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the operatic repertoire 
and is an excellent coach in the same. 


L. E. Behymer will open a branch 
of his musical bureau in San Francisco 
on his return from Europe. A large 
part of the business of his Los Angeles 
office is supplying musical clubs and 
societies with artists for their con- 
certs, ranging anywhere from $25 an 
appearance to $2,000. Mr. Behymer's 
business gradually is extending east 
and north until he now covers the ter- 
ritory west of Denver and south of 
Portland. So much of his business be- 
ing in the San Francisco neighborhood 
necessitates the northern office. It 
would not take a great prophet to fore- 
tell the Behymer management control- 
ling the great artists’ time for all the 
coast states, in the not-far-distant fu- 
ture. Mr. Behymer was offered the 
management of the municipal auditor- 
jum in Denver, but refused to give up 
his home and business in Los Angeles. 
The question “How doth the busy little 
B?” is uncalled for in his case, 





by 


the Germania Mannerchor, under Henry 
Schoenfeld, a new chorus called by the 
| venerable 
| society, 


is the season for the diploma | 
and the certificate and the pupils’ re- | 





an 
| orchestra of which Karl Kiein, recently 


| Auditorium and as they have a strong | 
probably 
will have more than a summer attend- 

















Hotel 
Alexandria 


Afternoon Tea, from four until six 
o'clock (50 cents), in the Grand 
Salon, is one of the Attractive 
Features of Social Life in Los An- 
geles. 
Mission Indian Gnill is a delightful 
and unique resort for after-theater 


parties. 


Fine Orchestra Music | 








Mr. Clifford Lott 
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IT O NG 


has returned from New York and 
London where he appeared in con- 


cert and studied under Mr. GEORGE 
HENSCHEL and SIR HENRY 
WOoobD. 


Mr. Lott has reopened his studio 
at 912 WEST 20TH ST. (Near Oak). 


Recitals 
Oratorio 
Concert 


L. E, Behymer, Los Angeles 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, N. Y, 
Managers 
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A Palatial Train 


FOR 
Particular People 


Electric Lighted. Drawing-room and Com- 
partment Sleepers. Dining and Observation 
Cars. Solid Daily Loa Angeles to Chicago via 
Salt Lake Route, U. P, & C. & N. W. 
Tickets at GO South Spring Street. 
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Two Most Remarkable Books of the Present Day 


ASlS ONY Bile Bier 


“THE SEGRET DOCTRINE 


By Helen P. Blatavatsky, Foundress of the 


Theosophital Movement. 


For sale by 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co., 252 South Spring 5t. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 
Miscellaneous Collection—Steckel Gallery. 
Miscellaneous Collection—Daniell Studios. 
if Granville Redmond still lived in 

Los Angeles and occupied his quaint, 


rambleshack studio on Sichel street. I 





am sure that my readers would be glad, | 


nay enthusiastic, to accompany me on 
a little journey to the workshop of 
this popular California painter. But, 
alas, we of the southland may no long- 


er claim Mr. Redmond as a resident | 


painter and aS we cannot visit him in 
his beautiful Menlo Park home we can 
do the next best thing and pay our re- 
spects to Dr. and Mrs. Nicholl in their 
unique gallery bungalow on Lomita 
avenue in Glendale where is housed 
the most remarkable and withal the 
most comprehensive collection of Red- 
mond’s work to be found in the world. 
In fact, I am sure that even in the art- 
ists own studio we would not find so 
many of his best canvases as are here 
to be seen. 

For a nnmber of years Dr. Nicholl 
has been counted as one of the most 
enthusiastic art collectors in the west 
and his gallery is one of the largest 
and best equipped in the state. The 
building is located on romantic Lomita 
Drive in Glendale, which is noted for 
the many homes of actors and artistic 
people who have built charming 





homes beneath its borders of towering | 


eucalyptus trees. Dr. Nicholl’s home is 
a typical California bungalow built on 


the lines of Dutch colonial architecture. | 
It sets well back from the street amid | 
huge beds of flowering red geraniums | 


and its doors and windows are embow- 
ered with roses and honeysuckle, From 
an odd little side porch one enters di- 
rectly into the gallery living room. 
This is an apartment at least thirty 
feet square with an alcove window on 
the west that serves as a special set- 


ting for a group of select canvases in- | 


cluding works of Paul de Longpre, 
Granville Redmond, Benj. C. Brown, 
Hanson Puthuff, Warren 


less famous. This spacious room was 
designed especially for the purpose for 
which it is used. It is lighted by a 
series of cleverly arranged traps which 
lift on pulleys and admit much or less 


EK. Collins, | 
Marion Harland, and others more or | 








light as best suits the time of day. The | 


apartment abounds 
few pieces of rich mahogany, a piano, 
several handsome cabinets containing 
rare bric-a-brac and» quantities of 
paintings. The four walls are covered 
with paintings, large, medium-sized, 
and small, but all well selected and 


thoroughly representative of the artist 
who created them. 


What a treat for an art lover! Here 
are canvases of almost all of our local 
men and many of the best known east- 
“fn workers. I noted among the work 
“ul Los Angeles painters canvases by 
William Wendt, Hanson Puthuff, Wm. 
Swift Daniell, Warren E Rollins, Rich- 
‘i Kruger, Julia Leonard, Frank Co- 
‘urn, Jean Mannheim, and others. But 
Benge pond paintings claimed my at- 
ea a this time because it was pur- 
this eels see the ten late examples of 
journey €brated painter’s work that I 
Vises ee Le Glendale. These can- 
Mikaite Sent to Los Angeles in Dr. 
and jy there 
tor and 


selection 
Ali 


are any left after the doc- 
Ms charming wife make their 
'Pportunit S 

group. y to see the 


It has 
rT have h 


remaining 


been more than a year since 
ad an Opportunity to study a 


Care for exhibition purposes | 


in easy chairs, a | 


| creations. 





representative collection of Redmond's 
work, and I find much to marvel at in 
these new canvases. First of all the 
Redmond mannerism is disappearing 
and personality is stamping itself upon 
the canvases. This is a notable step 
in the right direction and in scope and 
purpose the painted subject is twice 


it. At all times this artist painted a 
fine canvas. The delightful landscape 
which won him a medal at the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition and which is 
now owned by the Jonathan Club was 
in every way a work of art. The can- 


vases that grew into completion when 
Mr. Redmond was a local worker were | 


al] fine things, but they lacked a qual- 
ity that is now found in these new 
Redmond’s transition from 
a literalist to an idealist would be an 
interesting study if we had time to 
enter into it, but suffice it to say that 
his latest work contains all the ele- 
ments of a good picture. He paints a 
solid foreground with enough suggest- 


ed detail to interest the eye and lead 


it to a middle distance of central 
strength. The distance is at all times 
strongly felt and the skies sing with 
light and air. In Mr. Redmond’s early 
work a certain dry quality of the paint 
at times marred what would otherwise 
have been a perfect ° rendering, 











“Sunshine and Rain” 
[By Granville Redmond.] 


happily this fault has vanished with 
the years and he now applies his color 
in free, juicy manner. 


I will briefly note a few of the more 
important canvases: ‘The Line of 
Light” is perhaps one of the best. It 
depicts a scene in the marsh lands at 
San Mateo and is painted in a master- 
ly way. The composition is of color 
rather than of line, for the canvas is 


| void of objects, A flat marsh stretches 


| middle distance a narrow 


S, no doubt the public will have | 


Across the 
arm of the 
sea winds like a serpent among the salt 
grass. All is enveloped in a heavy salt 
mist of gray and in the sky two pearly 
clouds float by. The immediate fore- 
ground is treated in dull greens and 
browns and the sky seems a throbbing 
vault of smoked pearl tinted with the 
light of the sun which seems about to 
shine through the curtain of vapor. 
The values in this canvas are perfect. 

“Breaking of the Mist” is°’a large 
study of oaks at Menlo Park. The 
composition is unusual but remarkably 
successful. In the center of a group of 
great rounded oaks a tiny pool re- 
flects the mist-hung trees and the first 


away to meet a white sea. 





as big as Redmond was wont to paint | 


' ing sea. 





but | 
| copper, 








trays of awakening sunlight. The re- 
flections in tke pool are lovely. The 
foreground is strongly painted and the 
handling throughout is virile. From a 
purely technical standpoint this is one 
of the best canvases I have seen ina 
long time. 

“Late Afternoon” 
made in Menlo Park. 


is a composition 
It depicts a grove 


| of giant oaks, grouped to insure a fine 


harmony of line. From a foreground of 
rich green and gold the contrast of tone 
seen in the shadowed depths of the 
darkening foliage is a thing of rare 
worth. The depth of color is rich and 
fine and the reflected sunlight on the 
tree-tops is skillfully rendered, “Morn- 
ing, San Mateo” is notable for its crisp 
handling. It abounds in fresh color 
and reveals well restrained technique. 
It is composed with ease and simplicity 
and treated in a direct manner. On a 
low hill are seen two clumps of young 
oaks and in between splashes of pop- 
pies and baby-blue-eyes. The color 
compliment is unusual and expressive. 
A small study of poppies and marshes 
in the distance is notable for its fine 
sky. “Morning Among the Flowers” 


shows a rolling hill crowned with saf- | 


fron corn flowers and overhting by a 
cloud -dappled sky of great beauty and 
truth. Poppies are seen in the fore- 
ground and in the distance the sparkl- 
This is a difficult supject well 
treated. “Poppies by the Brook’ leads 
us in gentle pastures and proves Mr. 
Redmond’s great virility. It is a pas- 
toral, pure and simple. It is a gentle, 
lovely mood of nature, full of subtle 
passages and nice in color, 

Quite the opposite is “California 
Oaks.” It is as dramatic as the other 
is acquiescent, A grand old = oak, 
flanked by deep masses of smaller 
trees stands to the right of the center 
of the canvas and in a sky of gold, 
and green a rich sun is just 
fading. The foliage burns with the 
subdued fire of the afterglow yet is 
touched with the cool fingers of early 
moonrise. This is a subtle handling, 
sure, masterful, majestic, full of power 
and strength—a picture that must be 
seen to be appreciated. “Storm Clouds” 
is a study in expression. Here the art- 
ist has placed the wild mask of nature 
upon a simple pastoral scene. The fore- 
ground is shadowed by a passing cloud 
and across the middle distance of fresh 
young grass a ribbon of light falls on 
cattle. Oaks are seen beyond and 
storm clouds sweep the sky. 

“Spring Afterglow” is a canvas of 
wonderful luminosity. It is brilliant 
in its technical qualities and a rare 
color harmony. Down a roadway lead- 
ing across low hills a shepherd is drix- 
ing home a weary flock. Against a sky 
of glowing light is silhouetted a long 
row of oak trees. The sky is full of 
vibration and the values are excellent. 
This canvas is notable for its poetic 
quality. “Twilight on the Lake” and 
“Moonrise at Sunset” are two vastly 
important works which possess to an 
excessive degree this coveted quality. 
They are poems in paint, emotional, 
interpretive, and even psychological. 
They are too perfect in their respective 
moods to require a critical analysis 
even did I feel competent to enter into 
a cool, concise statement of their mer- 
its or demerits. 

“Rain and Sunshine” herewith re- 
produced is an art study in tonal 
grays. It is simple in composition ana 
direct in treatment and its contrasted 
values makes it a study worthy lengthy 
consideration. It is to be hoped that 
the public may be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of viewing at least a few of 
these new Redmond canvases, for they 
are of the kind that is caling the at- 


| tention of the world to California art. 


oO 
The Sketch Club 


quarters from 
No, 


2 
has moved its 


the Temple Biock to 
222 Copp Building. A housewarm- 


{ 








ing was enjoyed by the members Sat- | 


nrday evening, June 29. 
* a % 

Juesday morning, Rob Wagner en- 
tertained a large gathering of invited 
guests at the Daniel] Studios with one 
of his brilliant conversational lectures. 





9 


His subject was “Art and Picture Mak- 
ing.’ This is the first of a series of 
popular Tuesday morning lectures 
along art lines which Mr. Wim. Swift 
Daniell wil] offer as a feature of his 
new gallery of western art. 

k * * 





Wednesday a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of paintings by western artists 
opened at the Steckel Gallery to con- 
tinue indefinitely. Work by Chas. 
Rollo Peters, Jules Pages. Fanny Du- 
vall, and other well-known artists will 
be shown. 
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And Importer of Fine 
Woolens, Announces 
His Removal to 


; 625 South Spring St. 


Where the City’s Most 
Comprehensive Assort- 
ment of Exclusive Fab- 
rics for Summer Wear 
, Is Now Displayed. 


a 


OO lle 


Your Inspection Is Invited 


i i te ee - - 
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Daniell Studios 


A Real Salon of Western Art 
with a Standard Equal to the 
Best Exhibitions of New 
York, London and Paris. 


Orpen every day except Sun- 
day from nine to five. Ad- 
mission Free. 


433-434 Blanchard Bldg. 








Home F 1175 Bdwy. 5085 


F. H. KAMPS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE STUDIO 
ARCHITECTS’ SUPPLIES 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


744 S. Hill 


St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Professional and Business Directory 





HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL C. FOY, 315 North Los Angeles St. 
Established 1854. Main 3808. 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 


CARL ENTENMANN, Jewelry, 
217 


14 S. Spring St., Upstairs. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 Weat First Street 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONDE Co., 514 S. Broadway, 
Matin 937, Home FS8037. 
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Miss Helene McVay, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. E. McVay of West Adams 
street, is one of the most popular 


bride-elects of the season, and is the | 


center of many gay affairs with which 
her girl friends are complimenting her. 
Miss McVay is to become the bride of 
Mr. Harold Paulin of Imperial, Tues- 
day evening, July 16, and her bevy of 
bridesmaids are enjoying a 
party at the McVay home. Miss Laura 
and Silence McVay, her sisters, 
Miss Charlotte Cowles of Connecticut 
recently returned from Dana _ Hall, 
Wellesley, to assist as maid of honor 
and bridesmaids, respectively, and 
Miss Louise Roberts of Sacramento 
arrived yesterday. Miss Virginia New- 
hall of San Francisco, another school 
friend, will come down next week, and 
Miss Ollie Paulin and Miss Ruth Den- 
nen, who complete the party are al- 
ready here. Mr. George Paulin will be 
best man, and ushers are Burris Be- 
man, Harry Trotter, Samuel Dick, Nel- 
son Douglas, Benjamin Johnson and 
George Wilson. Wednesday afternoon 
at the home of Mrs. J. Edward Brown 
of Dalton avenue, the Kappa Phi sor- 
ority, of which Miss McVay is @ popu- 
lar member, honored her with a 
charmingly-appointed affair, and Fri- 
day afternoon Mrs. C. W. Rogers and 
Miss Dora Rogers of West Adams 
street entertained Miss McVay’s inti- 
mate friends with a miscellaneous 
shower, which was in the nature of a 


surprise. Among the bamboo and 
ferns a quaint Japanese well was 
erected, and from this the honoree 
drew out the many pretty gifts. As- 


sisting the hostesses were Mrs. W. E. 


McVay, Mrs. R. S. Bassett, Mrs, C. W. | 


Fish, Mrs. D. T. Davenport, Mrs. Se- 
ward H. Force. Other guests were Mrs. 
Charles Canterbury, Miss Marie Nich- 
ols, Miss Louise Roberts, Miss Eugene 
Stetson, Miss Ruth Dennen, Miss Ollie 
Paulin, Miss Ellen Ludwig, Miss 
Maude Bassett, Miss Myrtle Waters, 
Miss Florence Fay, Miss Dorothy Fish, 
Miss Blanche Davenport, Mrs. Ford 
Prior, Miss Bonnie Force, Miss Char- 
lotte Cowles, Miss Bryant of Illinois, 
and the Misses Laura, Silence and 
Francis McVay. Over the week-end 
the entire bridal party and chaperones 


were entertained by Miss Roberts at | 


Squirrel Inn. Tuesday afternoon Miss 
Martha Beman of Ellendale place will 
give a tea for Miss McVay at Hotel 
Alexandria, and Wednesday there will 
be a reunion of the Dana Hall! girls in 
the form of a luncheon at the Califor- 
nia Club, Those who will enjoy this 
occasion include Miss Barbara Steph- 
ens, Miss Gladys Lindsay, Miss Beat- 
rice Burham, Miss Florence Davenport, 
Miss Louise Roberts, Miss Charlotte 
Cowles, Miss McVay, Miss Laura Mc- 
Vay, Miss Silence McVay, Miss Vir- 
ginia Newhall, Miss Elizabeth Colt of 
New Jersey, Miss Margaret Scott of 
Honolulu. Miss Louise Brown and Mis+ 
Lockwood of Pasadena, Mrs. A. C. 
Davidson and Mrs. Fred Flint. Miss 
Scott recently arrived from Honolulu, 
especially for the wedding. Thursday 
and Friday, Miss Ollie Paulin will have 
a house party for the attendants at her 
home at Brentwood Park, Satur- 
day evening Mrs. Kenyor Farrar Lee, 
formerly Miss Hazel Barlow, will give 
a nine o’clock super at the Huntley 
Apartments, where the Lees are domi- 


ciled. Monday night, July 15, Mr. and | 


Mrs. McVay will give a dinner for the 
bridal party, followed by a rehearsal. 
The young couple are planning a motor 


trip through the north and up to Brit- | 


ish Columbia, and at its conclusion 
will live in Imperial where Mr, Paulin’s 
business interests are centered. 


Miss Juliet Borden, daughter of Mr. 


house | 


and | 





| Sheldon Borden, who with her father, 


went to San Francisco recently, for a 


| visit with her aunt, Mrs. I. L. Borden, 


was expected home yesterday. While 
| in the Bay city she was one of the hon- 
ored guests at a big luncheon given 
by Mrs. William Hurlburt Morrow and 
Miss Arabella Morrow. at which her 
engagement to Lieut. Hall Mavfield, 
U. S. N., was announced to her 
Francisco friends. Miss Virginia 
Walsh, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Frank 
Walsh of this city was also an honored 
guest. 


not decided upon the exact date of her 
marriage to Mr. Standish Mitchell, the 
ceremony will probably take place in 
the early autumn. Miss Burkhalter is 
| the daughter of Mrs. Denis Burkhalter 





of Scarff street, and comes from a 
| charming family of girls. One sister, 


San ! 


While Miss Barbara Burkhalter has | 


| Miss Margaret Rurkhalter, recently left | 


for a trip abroad, and another sister, 
Miss Francis, recently announced her 
engagement to Mr. Rov Ward. Miss 
Burkhalter is a graduate of the Los 
Angeles high school and her beauty 
and personality have made her a great 
favorite with the younger set. The 
announcement is the culmination of a 
romance of several years’ standing. Mr. 
Mitchell is a Stanford man, a fratern- 
ity man, and while in college was one 
of the most popular members of the 
football eleven, of which his brother, 
Mr. Mowatt Mitchell was captain. He 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. John S. 
Mitchell, and a brother of Miss Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell, the writer. 


} 





In compliment to Mrs. Edward C. 
Dieter, who has just returned from a 
motoring trip through the North, Mrs. 
Willitts J. Hole of West Sixth street 
entertained sixteen guests at luncheon 





Wednesday afternoon. Covers were 
laid for Mrs. Edward C. Dieter, Mrs. 
Lewis Clark Carlisle, Mrs. George 


Thresher, Mrs. E. C. Crary, Mrs. Sam- 
uel K. Rindge, Mrs. George W. Bayly, 
Mrs. Elmer E. Cole, Mrs. S. M. God- 


Katherine Flint, daughter of former 
Senator and Mrs. Frank P, Flint, with 
an informal affair Tuesday afternoon. 
| Guests were girl friends of Miss Flint, 





dard, Mrs. Henry van Bergin, Mrs. 
Jaspar Grandall, Mrs. Wiley Rouse, 
Mrs, George C. Miller, Mrs. 5S. _ 5S, 
Johnson, Mrs. EB. C. Magauran, and | 
| Mrs. Frank Vickery. 

Mrs. Oscar Lawler of 646 South 











who recently returned from school in | 


the east. 


Mrs. D. M. Riordan of 942 South 
Burlington avenue, accompanied by 
her daughter, Mrs. Frederick W. Pal- 
mer and Miss Elizabeth Riordan, left 


for the North Tuesday morning. Mrs. | 


Palmer has joined her husband, Cap- 
tain Frederick W. Palmer at 
Wright, Washington, and Mrs. Riordan 
and Miss Riordan are visiting in Ore- 
jgon before re-joining Mrs. Palmer. 
Miss Mildred Neiswender of 676 South 
Bonnie Brae street gave a tea Monday 
afternoon in honor of Miss Riordan. 


Dr. and Mrs. Jules Roth of Bonnie 
Brae street announce the engagement 
of their daughter, Miss Mildred Roth, 
to Mr. James L. Shelton of Ohio. Miss 
' Roth is a Marlborough girl and an ac- 
complished pianist. Mrs. James L. Wil- 
liams will entertain July 23 with a 
| large reception for Miss Roth, at the 
Ebell clubhouse. 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Bacon of 16 
Berkeley Square held a double celebra- 
tion Wednesday. In the morning “the 
Bacon home was the scene of the mar- 
riage of Miss Edna Walser to Mrs. Ba- 
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Branch Postoffice Main Floor, Rear 





July Clearance Sale 
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Practically every department has seasonable, high- 
class merchandise to offer at a quarter to a half or more 


under regular. 


And “under regular’ with THIS store means under 
the prices duplicate articles have actually sold for up to 
the present time—fictitious valuations don’t figure in 


our advertising. 


A few of the most important offerings are mentioned 
here and others will be added from day to day through- 


out the month. 


—See daily papers— 
Cloak and Suit Dept.—300 Shirt Waists at 1/4 less 


than regular prices. 


50 Dresses, 75 Gowns, 150 Tailored Suits, 50 Linen 
Suits, 75 Coats, at greatly reduced prices. 


Manufacturer’s sample line of high-grade Muslin 
Underwear 1 to 1/4 less than regular prices. 


Manufacturer’s sample line of Parasols at ¥% price. 


From July ist until September ist this store wil] close Saturdays 


at 1 o’clock. 





con’s son, Mr. 
In the living room, where the cere- 
mony was performed by the Rev. 
David Howe, Shasta daisies were 
banked upon the mantel and arranged 
about the room. The dining room, in 
which the wedding breakfast was 
served, was glowing with masses of 
Killarney roses, the centerpiece being 
formed of a large basket of these flow- 
ers and maidenhair ferns. Sketches 
of Cupid marked places, and favors 
were tiny china slippers filled with 
rice. The bride wore white messaline 
draped with real lace and carried a 
shower bouquet of Killarney roses. 
Her only ornament was a pearl pen- 


Mrs. Hallenbeck are enjoying a honey- 
moon trip, and on their return will 
live at 1071 Hoover street. Wednes- 
day evening Mr. and Mrs. Bacon gave 
a bridge in celebration of their annj- 
versary, guests being Dr. and Mrs. 
Robert P. McReynolds, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Burris Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles O. Nourse, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Pp. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. 
Perrine, Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Mitchell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert E. Webb, and Mr. 
and Mrs. T. B. Roseberry. 


Mrs. Willis B. Hunt has 


Tuesday afternoon, July 16. For those 
who do not play cards there will be a 
musical program and other interesting 
features. Assisting the hostess in re- 
ceiving will be Mrs. S. G. Wilson, Mrs. 
R. H. Edwards, Mrs, Arthur Kinney, 
Mrs. Lee Phillips, Mrs. Willis Booth, 


Eston H. Hallenbeck. 


issued | 
cards for a bridge-reception to be giv- | 
en at the Los Angeles Country Club | 





‘ | a t a S 5 oi lege 
Hampshire street, complimented Miss | dant, the gift of the groom. Mr. and 





Mrs. Jay Spence, Mrs. Edward Pauly, | 


Mrs. Willis Hutchinson and Mrs. Man- | 


seuer, 


Mr. and Mrs. L. Selby of Occidental | 
_ boulevard entertained recently in honor | 


of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Dreyfus, who are 


planning to leave in August for a trip 
abroad. The feature of the evening 
was an entertainment rendered in 
Dutch costume by the Shoe Man Honk 
Family; comprised of Mrs, Nell Lock- 


\/ 





ee 


Three Books by the Editor 


SO LO LO LO DOI 


PAUL TRAVERS’ 
ADVENTURES 


ee 


ON SPECIAL 
ASSIGNMENT 


te 


GLIMPSES ACROSS 
THE SEA 


By Samuel Travers Clover 


The first tells how an ambitious 
youth made his way around the 
world in order better to prepare 
himself for newspaper work. 
The second shows how Paul suc- 
ceeded as a reporter, and the big 
assignments he covered. He was 
the last white man to see Sitting 
Bull, and the only reporter, from 
start to finish, in the last vigi- 
lance party this country is likely 
to see. Published by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. The third 
book is a collection of pen 
sketches, giving a whimsical 
point of view of generally un- 
noted data in the more preten- : 
tious books of travel. For sale by 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co 
252 SOUTH SPRING Sl. | 


C. C. Parker, | 
220 SOUTH BROADWAY 


and Jones’ Book Store, | 
226° 72S FIRST Sm 
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wood McCune, Mrs. Hazel Ragland, 
Miss Frieda Peycke, Miss Grace Deer- 
ing, Mrs. Flint, Mrs. Bisbee, Mrs. Jes- 
sie Lawrence, Mrs. W. H. Jamison, 
Mrs. Selby and Miss Selby. <A stage 
was erected in the living room, which 
was bright with floral decorations. Af- 
ter the performance a Dutch supper 
was served in the dining room, where 
decorations were in keeping with the 
general scheme. 


Mrs. E. R. Shrader of Hollywood 
was hostess at a reception given Tues- 
day afternoon in compliment to her 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Roscoe Shrader, 
formerly. Miss Elizabeth Condit of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Receiving with the 
hostess were Mrs, C. Wesley Clark, 
Mrs. A. M. Hicks, Mrs. L. M. Boothe, 
Mrs Royal M. Boothe and Miss Shrader. 
In the dining room the assistants were 
Mrs. Philo P. Beveridge, Mrs. W. W. 
Shrader, Jr., Mrs. Charles R. Paul, Mrs. 
Percy A. Lane, Mrs. F. E. Ferry and 
Mrs, William Cole, and other assistants 
were Mrs. W. W. Morgan, Mrs. BF. M. 
Douglas, Mrs. Horatio Cogswell, Mrs. 
Charles Van Tillberk and Mrs. Albert 
Walker. The house was canopied with 
fastoons of asparagus plumosos and 
honeysuckle branches, and large bowls 
of summer blossoms were scattered 
through the reception rooms. A string 
orchestra was hidden in a floral bower, 
and punch was served on the enclosed 
veranda by Miss Lucy Desmond, Miss 
Anne Lewis and Miss Jessie Parker. 


Mrs. Erasumus Wilson of Chester 
Place is home again after a visit in 
San Francisco. 


Mrs. Cosmo Morgan of West Twen- 
ty-fourth street, is in San Francisco, 
visiting her son, Mr. Cosmo Morgan, 
Ba 


Mrs, James Henry Ballagh of Fifth 
avenue was hostess at a Japanese tea 
and musicale Monday afternoon. Roses, 
gladiolas and other flowers were used 
in decorating, and Mrs. Roy Ballagh 
and Mrs. Courtney Ballagh assisted in 
receiving, 


Wednesday morning a party com- 
posed of Mr. and Mrs, J. F. Dufresne, 


Mrs, Charles J Richards sailed for an 
extended tour of South America and 
the Panama Canal, under the auspices 
of the steamship department of the 
Citizens Trust and Savings Bank. Mr. 
and Mrs. W. R. Wheat, Mr. and Mrs. 
A C. Wilcox, Dr. and Mrs. Alex. Scott, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Simpson 
will leave July 10 for an extended 


European tour, under the same auspi- 
ces, 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy B. King of 1931 
Hobart boulevard are being congratu- 
lated on the recent arrival of a little 


daughter, who has been named Juliet 
Brooks King, 


Mr. and Mrs, E, Avery McCarthy and 
Miss Aileen McCarthy, who recently 
returned from the east, will open their 
home at Redondo Beach about the mid- 
dle of the month. 


7 Mr, and Mrs. George lL, Crenshaw of 
Wilton Place are in San Francisco for 


a brief Visit and will go on to Yosemite 
Valley. 


Mr. and Mrs. Caer. Perry Sor 15 
Vhester Place and Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
Nam Henry Cline of 678 Wilshire Place, 
are enjoying a motoring trip through 
the north, including Yosemite Valley. 


sagt Wheaton A. Gray and Miss 
“vangeline Gray of Hotel Darby have 


<a north for a visit of two months or 
e. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Rowan of Pasa- 


le 
“ena have gone to Redondo Beach for 
the summer, 


arse Mildren Burnett, daughter of 

=o eee Mrs. Frank H. Burnett of 

hers and Beacon street, is enjoying 
lef stay at Catalina. 


ee. Charles Modini-Wood of St. 
es Park and her house guest, Mrs. 

















Manson of New York, and Mrs. John 
Eldridge Stearns, chaperoned 4 merry 
party of young people who passed the 
Fourth at Idllywild. The trip was 
made by motor, and those who enjoyed 
it included Miss Katherine Stearns, 
Miss Blizabeth Wood, Miss Florence 
Wood, Mr. Allan Archer, Mr. Clark 
Bonner and Mr. Gerry Powell. Mrs. 
Wood and her daughters will leave 
about the middle of the month for 
Avalon for a few weeks’ stay. 


Colonel and Mrs. E. S. Ormsby of 
732 Rampart street entertained forty 
guests at dinner Thursday to celebrate 
their golden wedding anniversary. 


Tuesday, July 9, the Playgoer's So- 
ciety will compliment Dr. and Mrs. 


| Richard Burton with a reception, to be 


given at Comnock School, A feature of 
the afternoon will be the presentation 
of Browning’s poetic “In a Balcony,” 
by Miss Willamene Wilkes, Miss Dora 
Holmes and Mr Everett C. Maxwell. 


Mrs. Alessandro Bodrero has sailed 
for Honolulu to enjoy a visit with her 
relatives, who are owners of large plan- 
tations in the islands. 


Reduction in Around the World Tours 
Mr. D. F. Robertson, manager 
Steamship Dept, Citizens Trust and 
Savings Bank, 308 to 310 South Broad- 
day, announces a cut in first-class 
Around the World Tours to $495.50. 


Status of Chinese Government Loan 


No definite information has been re- 
ceived at Washington as to the report 
that Minister Calhoun advised Premier 
Tang Shao Yi or the Chinese Finance 
Minister, Huang Hsin Ling, against 
consummating the six-power loan. The 
state department has all along been 
friendly to the loan, and has had the 
usual interchange of information with 
the American minister in regard to the 
pending negotiations. It is believed 
that Mr. Calhoun has been misrepre- 
sented in the current reports, and that 
he not unlikely assented to the fre- 
quently reiterated statements of the 
Chinese premier and finance minister 
that they could arrange to borrow the 
amount they required without outside 


' aid, but urged that the loan be made 
Mr, and Mrs, D. C. Black and Mr. and | 


now. It is known here that there has 
been strenuous opposition on the part 
of the Chinese government to a foreign 
financial adviser, and the plan of for- 
eign supervision of the application of 
the new loan is thoroughly obnoxious 
to the Chinese government. There has, 
however, been no intimation on the 
part of Secretary Knox that this gov- 
ernment would take any independent 
attitude on these matters, but all indi- 
cations are that the policy of the Unit- 
ed States would be to stand with the 
others of the four or six power groups. 
It is not unlikely that negotiations 
will be prolonged for several weeks or 
until the Chinese wear out the foreign 
bankers who are playing for control of 
the fiscal policy of the new republic. 
The foreign bankers will struggle a 
long time to carry their point of hav- 
ing a foreign fiscal] adviser named by 
themselves. State department observa- 
tions in regard to the outlook are en- 
tirely hopeful of the ultimate placing 
of the $300,000,000 loan very nearly on 
the basis originally proposed. 


White Thee for Summer Wear 


Sartorial Art Journal: The delicacy 
and daintiness of the white tuxedo is to 
an extent an argument against its suc- 
cessful adoption. That at any rate 
may be among the reasons advanced by 
customers. It has become so much a 
matter of convention to think only of 
black or Oxford gray concerning even- 
ing clothes that the suggestion of 
white for coat or trousers is often re- 
ceived with a more or less indulgent 
smile. The white tuxedo for summer 
wear, however, is considered to be in 
accord with the canons of good taste 
and the conditions of the occasion. It 
certainly gives the young man who has 
the figure to carry it properly an ap- 
pearance which it is no exaggeration to 
describe as the acme of elegance. 




















Tailored Suits and 
Skirts to Measure 








So pronounced has been our success in making Skirts to measure 
that we have decided to extend our tailoring department into the 
realm of Suits as well. The dozen or more we have already finished 
have fairly delighted those who ordered them-—-as well they might. 

We have a tailor who is second to none in the city and we have 
the materials in our dress goods department to please any popular 
fancy, so why shouldn’t we turn out high-class Suits” 


Suits Complete—Dutchess or Skinner linings up from $40.00. 
Skirts Complete at all prices up from $5.50. 


N. 1B. Blackstome Co., 


318-320-322 South Broadway 




















JACK LANE 


Importer of Millinery 


Latest Parisian Models 


Each Hat its Individual 
and Distinctive 


JACK LANE 


F 2331 
338 S. BROADWAY 











EXCLUSIVE 


wt ay AR Reginald Harris 


317-325 312-322 
SQ BROADWAY y~ SO. HILL STREET 


ROPE Bungalows 
BUILT ON COMMISSION 








Pre- Inventory 


Interesting Booklet: 
“BUILDING A HOME,” 


S ALE. Sent on Request. 














STUDIO AT 
Cam EXT Monday, July 8, we in- One-Six-One East Thirty-Sixth St., 
augurate this important sale | LOS ANGELES 


to reduce stocks before in- | 
voicing. Splendid bargains will be 
offered throughout the store, as 
broken lines and odds and ends will 
be greatly reduced in price. 


IBEKINS 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 
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| THE GRAPHIC pays more attention | 
j to Music and Drama than any sim- 
ilar publication on the coast. 
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By Caroline Reynolds 


John Barrymore has emulated Caesar 
for he has come, has been seen and has 


conquered. In Augustus Thomas’ far- 
cical comedy “On the Quiet,” which ten 
years ago we considered side-splitting, 
Barrymore is making the Belasco the- 
ater ring with mirth. We have seen 
this piece many times, with many dif- 
ferent leading men in the principal 
role, but Barrymore plays it different~ 
ly from any of them. He is 4a trifle 
remindful of Collier in the part, but 
mostly he is Barrymore. He has a 
natural, offhand manner that is ideal- 
ly suited to comedy; and he manages 
to use old tricks of farce in a way 
that makes them appear new. Mon- 
day night’s audience at first adopted 
a sort of “We're from Missouri” atti- 
tude, although it welcomed him hear- 
tilv, but by the end of the first act it 
was calling vociferously for the new 
favorite, and when the curtain fell on 
the second, a Barrymore speech was 
necessary to quiet the gale of applause. 





It was a graceful speech, too—no talk 
but a flattering 
tribute to Lewis S. Stone, whose suc- 
cess Mr. Barrymore modestly said he 
The 
play is almost entirely Barrymore this 
week, and the remainder of the com- 
pany is far in the background. Thom- 
work as 
father of the young 
play is 
Bessie Barriscale and Muriel 


Dristline swith. ‘‘I’s,” 


would be glad to approximate. 


as MacLarnie does 
Judge Ridgeway, 
scapegrace about whom the 
oar e. 


capital 








Starr play two sweet young misses in 
a way that makes them girls of flesh 
and blood, but Miss Beatrice Nichols 
does not get into the part of the Duch- 
ess. By the way, it is curious that 
there should be an Ethel Colt in the 
play—since in private life Ethel Bar- 
rymore, sister to John, claims 
name. William Wolbert’s mastery of 
the art of make-up is strikingly dem- 
onstrated in his picture of Horace Colt 
—although his voice and actions do 
not complete the etching. Harry Mes- 
taver is not successful as the Duke of 


that | 


His accent is impossible 
—but, of course, he has no material 
with whieh to work. Robert Ober is 
good as Hyde Ogden and James K. 
Applebee has one of his clergyman 
roles. A good bit is the reporter of 
Richard Barbee, and a bit that would 
be good were it not for an atrocious 
make-up is the “tough” of Willis 
Marks. His failure is a surprise, as 
his make-ups are usually exceptionally 
good. It would not be a surprise if 
“On the Quiet” were to continue a 
second week, for although Los Ange- 
lang are thoroughly conversant with 
the play, John Barrymore lends it a 
new ‘nterest. 


Carbondale. 


“Politicians” at the Majestic 


It is good to see Kolb and Dill back 
in the sort of show that gives them the 
best advantage for their droll funmak- 
ing—of a broad sort. Aaron Hoffman’s 
“The Politicians” has always been 
ranked with the best offerings of this 


team, and the new edition, 
lations, new songs, new accessories, 
etc., is even better than in the old days. 
As A. Grafter and I. M. Wurz the two 
comedians romp through the three acts 
at express-train speed. Kolb has sev- 
l that are side-splitting; and) Dill’s in- 
passports to the realm of laughter. 
The old “scale” argument almost sent 
Sunday night’s audience into hysterics, 
although the greater part of it appar- 
ently had seen the play before. Percy 





Bronson, sartorially immaculate and in: 


good voice, is warmly welcomed in 
his role of Byrne Coyne. He plays 
opposite Olga Steck, who is bewitching 
in appearance and the personification 
of grace in her dancing, but whose ab- 
surd affectations, which grow weekly, 
rob her scenes and her songs of any 
vestige of pleasure. Bronson and Miss 
steck have one of the prettiest song 
numbers of the piece in Herbert Kerr’s 


brought ~ 
down to date with suffragette interpo- 


eral new tricks of abusing his partner 


fantile innocence and squeaky voice are 


“Would You,” and they have a dance 
number as fascinating as the famous 
Merry Widow waltz. Ernest Van Pelt 
also returns in his old role of Gideon 
Gay, and John Burton, stock favorite, 
plays Stockson Bonds to the entire sat- 
isfaction of his admirers. A good bur- 
lesque bit is that of Bessie Franklyn 
as Patricia, the leader of the woman's 
rights movement. Florence Gear has 
little to do, but is charming as Marion 


Gay, and Otto Schrader is capital as 
Ike Stringer, jack-of-all-trades. The 
chorus numbers are elaborately cos- 


tumed and intricate in evolution, and 
the musical features are all carried out 
with metropolitan finish. 


Novelties at the Orpheum 


Why does an actress with the rare 
eharm and the dramatic perception of 
Florence Roberts oose so impossible 
and uninteresting a playlet as ‘“‘The 
Miracle,” which she is offering at the 
Orpheum this week? Surely it must be 
because such things appeal to the 
general taste of vaudevillians, although 
one is ,loath to believe that this is 
the case. It delimits Miss Roberts’ 
opportunities—in fact, it has nothing 
to it save what is given by her per- 
sonality and grace. It is melodramatic, 
fantastic in a rather absurd manner, 
and interesting only at the beginning 
when one ventures to hope that some- 
thing may happen. Florence Roberts 
deserves a better sketch, and it is to 








soon, She 


Walter D. Greene, 


Wyngate as the “other man.” Weston 
and Bentley Company have a musical] 
sketch entitled “Attorneys at Music” 


in which they render popular tunes on 


all sorts of instruments. They do rag- 
time on a typewriter; they 
“River Shannon” on a desk, the por- 
tieres and a filine case; and a book- 
Case, 
clock 
favorite Jrish melody. Lastly 
tinish with the xylophone—that bug- 
bear of vaudeville patrons, 
do it in so 
manner that 
tympani. 





It is an interesting turn me- 


chanieally and entertaining so far as 


Louis 
and Josepnine Poore have 


It is 


poular favorites are concerned. 
J. Winsch 
an act best described as pretty. 
well staged, but not performed in an 
extraordinary manner. Tom Waters, 


be sincerely hoped that she finds one 
is assisted principally by 
melodramatically 
tragic ag her husband, and Mr. Charles 


play the 


another filing case and a big 
give a pipe organ effect to a 
they 


but they 
modulated and musieal a 
it does not offend the 
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the comedian, is mildly entertaining 
and La Petite Mignon gets over, gg. 
pecially with the gallery, in one or ty 
imitations of questionable merit. Johy 
Tiller’s Sunshine Girls work Overtime 
this week, and appear in two ats 
Their turn, “In the Shadows,” moves 
with a machine-like perfection, yet jg 
a realization of the poetry of motion 
and in the sketch, “Fun in a Harem, 
in which the Eton Boys and the come. 
dians come forth they are none the 
less excellent. The dance of the Eton 
Boys as the Harem Scarem Corps is 
an eccentric delight, and Harry Rog. 
erson as a three-legged factotum jg 
one of the funniest sights that ever 
enlivened a musical turn. Why Olive 
Spark should be permitted to sing jg 
open to debate. Her voice is not pleas. 
ing, nor has she a graceful stage preg. 
ence. The remainder of the aggrega- 
tion is excellent, and its dancing is a 
terpsichorean treat. Lietzel Sisters 
hold over from last week in their aer- 
ial work; there are the usual excellent 
motion pictures, and last, but not least, 
Frankenstein's symphony concert. 


“Yankee Prince” at Fischer's 

Fischer’s Follies Company seems to 
have found itself again, and in George 
Cohan’s “The Yankee Prince,” effaces 
the memory of the mistakes of the last 
two weeks. “The Yankee Prince” is 
one of the best things Cohan has put 
out, with a goodly number of song hits, 
entertaining dance numbers, a thread 
of plot, and plenty of opportunity for 
characterization. Reece Gardner has 
the Cohan role—that of a young Chi- 
cagoan who saves the girl he loves 
from being married to an English earl. 
Reece is prone to pattern after Cohan, 
but it is a becoming affectation and ex- 
tremely well adapted to the part—al- 
though one wishes he were a size larg- 
er when it comes to making love to 
Texas Guinan, most bewitching to 
look upon as the girl in the case. Rob- 
ert Lett has the part of Steve Daly, 
who has always had just a cocktail too 
much, and in Lett’s hands it is ex- 
tremely mirth-provoking. May Boley 
has a new sort of role as the designing 
Mama, and she and Mr. Lett run away 
with the greater part of the laughs. 
Her song, “I seen it and I Done It” is 
veritably a scream. Jane Urban’ 
twinkling toes continue to delight her 
audiences, and Laura Oakley makes 4 
handsome villainess—not any too well 
seconded by Madison Smith as the bad 
man—although their song, ‘I’m Awfully 
Strong for You” is one of the hits of 
the piece. The chorus numbers are 
well designed and well danced, ant 
there are many of them. “The Yankee 
Prince” should continue his reign for 
a second week, as it is one of the best 


| offerings the Lyceum has had of late. 


Offerings for Next Week 


John Barrymore’s hit in “On the 
Quiet” has been so pronounced that 4 
second week of this comedy is neces 
sary to take care of the crowds that 
have been unable to get seats for the 
Irst week’s performances. The second 
and last week of the piece will beg! 
at the Belasco Monday night. Barvy- 
more has sprung into instant populat- 
ity by his clever portrayal of Rol 
Ridgway, the young fellow who undel- 
takes a four-year college term for the 
purpose of winning a girl. He is 8!*- 
ing Belasco audiences a real comed} 
drawing, and that they approve » 
demonstrated by the applause and DS 
the crowds. Followin “On the Quiet. 
Mr. Barrymore and the Belasco coll 
pany will offer Otis Skinner's notable 
success. “The Honor of the Famil’, 
in which Barrymore will have ™ 
original Skinner role. 

Laurette Taylor will begin ber tare 
well week at the Burbank theater Sul 
day afternoon, when Hartley Manners 
tremendously successful comedy, F® 
o' My Heart,” will begin its seven 
and final week, after having achie™ 
the biggest record in the history 
the Burbank theater. Nothing that l® 
occupied the stage of the Main st? 
playhouse has scored so genuine : 


T 
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hit or won such a remarkable degree 
of popularity. Although it has been 
announced many times that Miss Tay- 
jor would be seen in Hartley Manners’ 
new play, “Barbaraza,” before she 
closed her special starring engagement, 
it is NOW certain that local playgoers 
will not have an opportunity of seeing 
this play, owing to the popularity of 
Peg. The sixth week of the later 
shows the biggest attendance since the 
first performance, and there is every 
mndication that the last week will ex- 
ceed this. Next week Miss Taylor be- 
eins a brief engagement at the Alca- 
yar theater, San Francisco. Following 
‘Peg’ will come Richard Bennett to 
begin his special engagement in “The 
Deep Purple,” in which he starred in 


the east. 


Kolb and Dill will begin the second 
week of their revised version of “The 
Politicians’ at the Majestic Theater 
sunday night. “The Politicians” gives 
the comedians and their company better 
chance than any vehicle used here, The 
piece has been brought down to the 
moment, and brisk dialogue and merry 
quibs of the 1915 model provide the 
major portion of the comedy. Kolb and 
Dill have the best company that has 
ever surrounded them. The chorus 
does good work, the costuming is lav- 
ish, and the stage settings are unusu- 
ally elaborate. Kolb and Dill them- 
selves never have had anything fun- 
nier than their roles of A. Grafter and 
I. M. Wurz. The second week of “The 
Politicians” is announced as the last, 
owing to the limited engagement of 
these funmakers and the productions 
scheduled for appearance at the Ma- 
jestic. Their next presentation will 
be a revision of their well known suc- 
cess, “Dream City.” 


Probably the highest-class musical 
organization ever presented in vaude- 
ville is the celebrated Mountain Ash 
Male choir, of Wales, which tops the 
Orpheum bill opening Monday matinee, 
July 8. It has sung in many lands, in 
competition with the best, and has al- 
ways won first honors. It has been 
heard here once before in concert, but 
this is its first appearance in vaude- 
ville. The program is a varied one, 
with solo and concerted singing. Bert 
Leslie, known as the king of slang, is 
returning in his newest disjointed Eng- 
lish sketch, “Hogan the Painter.’ He 
brings a choice collection of lacerated 
grammar, most of which he originated, 
The Four Ritchies do cycling in a dif- 
ferent way, on a weird collection of 
wheels. The pretty girl member of the 
troupe forms a contrast to the clown- 
ing of her three colleagues. Al and 
Fannie Steadman will offer a few 
“piano capers,” Carl Demarest is a 
dancing violinist, and holdovers are 
Florence Roberts and company, Weston 
and Bentley company, and La Petite 
Mignon, 


AS Was expected, “The Yankee 
Prince” will*go a second week at the 
Lyceum, beginning with the Sunday 
matinee, July 7. That it deserves a 
longer run than a week has been the 
verdict of every one who has seen it. 
Such songs as “Money,” “The A B C 
cI the U. S. A., “What I Seen, I Done,” 
'm Awfully Strong for You and tie 
mhers are pleasing the audiences im- 
mensely. May Boley, Bob Lett, Jane 
meee Reece Gardner, Madison Smith, 
ura Oakley, Lon Chaney, Texas 
“Uiman and the rest are all concerned 
ae the Production, and the little chorus 
ed are in the picture constantly. This 
Wil positively be the last week of “The 
Yankee Prince,” which has proved one 
Fi the best shows yet puton by “Pep 
Ischer at his Lyceum. 
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Notes From Bookland 
Kate Langley Bosher, author of 
“Mary Cary” and “The Man in Lonely 
Land,” was recently asked for informa- 


tion regarding her ancestry. Her reply 
is characteristic. “I cannot claim to 
be an undiluted Virginian,’ she said. 


“for although I have been in Virginia 
three hundred years, I have also long 
been tn New England, and therefore 
am not only a mixture of Scotch and 
Eughsh, but a combination of North 
and South as well. 

George A. Birmingham, the Irish nov- 
elist, will issue @ new book the com- 
ing season through the house of Fred- 


erick A. Stokes Company. The vol- 
ume, entitled “The Lighter Side of 
Irish Life,” will have sixteen color 


illustrations from paintings by Henry 
W. Kerr, R. S. A., and contains var- 
ious witty anecdotes and _ incidents 
dealing with the old and new Irish. 
the clergy, politics, the brogue, cus- 
toms, and superstitions, wit and 
humor, the Irish servant, etc. There 
will also be a volume by Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, entitled “My Robin,” in 
which is given the true story of the 
robin that appears in the author’s re- 
cent novel, “The Secret Garden.” 


Charles Johnston, author of “Why 
the World Laughs,” just published, has 
in several cases shown how long is the 
life of an incongruous idea, and how 
it appears in new form. <A modern 
Irishman, remarking that “it was he- 
reditary in his family to have no chil- 
dren,” was unconsciously parodying 
King Brian of Munster, who valiantly 
exclaimed that it was not hereditary in 
his family to surrender, “But if he 
fought the Black Norsemen,” he said, 
“he would either conquer them or die,” 
and that he did not fear death, for his 
father had died and his grandfather 
before him, and their fathers’ fathers. 
Therefore, he concluded that it was 
hereditary in his family to die. 


Scott Nearing, a specialist in sociol- 
ogy and allied subjects, has recently 
come out with a statement that the 
United States is the most favorable 
land for the development of the super- 
race. He gives as one of his reasons 
for this belief the fact that the women 
of America have been practically eman- 
cipated, and that emancipation of wom- 
en is one of the great forces which 
may be directed toward the improve- 
ment of race qualities. This question 
of woman’s position in the world, her 
past, her present, and her future, is 
dealt with quite extensively in Mr. 
Nearing’s new book, “Woman and the 
Social Progress.” 


The Naval History Society, the chief 
function of which is to publish from 
time to time books relating to the 
American Navy, has just issued as Vol- 
ume II. of its publications a reprint of 
“Memoirs of the life of Capt. Nathaniel 
Fanning.” Fanning was an officer of 
the American Navy, and served for a 
time under the command of John Paul 
Jones. His narrative ineludes an ac- 
count of the action between the Bon 
Homme Richard and the _  Serapis, 
which is said to be in certain re- 
spects the best story of that affair in 
existence. The narrative as published 
by the Naval History Society is ac- 
companied by useful annotations, most 
of which were prepared by the late 
Lieut. Commander John S. Barnes. 
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Contralto, 420-21 Blanchard Hall 


Special original programs for private musicales, Teas 


and Soirees. Tel. Ex. 82 





Louis Ernest Dreytus _ 


420-21 BLAN- 
CHARD HALL 
A strictly enforced, conversational method by which 
French, German or Spanish is made of practical value. 


Private lessons. Day and Evening classes. Tel. Ex.82 


Modern Languages 
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Brink’s Prices Are NOT High! 


Food Quality High—Yes! 

Service Rendered—Same Answer. 
Environment and Music Most Pleasing. 
But—Prices Only Fair!! 


BRINK’S = CAFE 


“Restaurant of Excellence” 


Spring, below Sixth 





MeaiCo Pex, MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER Mei= Street 
BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, JULY 7, 1912, ; 


LAUCRETTE TAYLOR and the Burbank company in the seventh and last week 
of Hartley Manners’ new comedy, 


and Managers. 


“PEG. O’ MY HEART” 


Last appearances of Miss Taylor. 


HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 
Beginning Sunday night, July 7, 


KOLB AND DILL 


Present Themselves in the New Edition of 


“THE POLITICIANS” 


Second and Last Week. 


Broadway, near Ninth. Olver Morosco, Manager 


[| 


Moresco-Black wood Co.,, 
Props, and Managers 


Matinees Thuredey, Saturday 
and Sunday. Every Night 


BELASCO THEATER 


Beginning Monday night, July 8, 


John Barrymore 


AND THE BELASCO COMPANY 
in the second week of 
Augustus Thomas’ Famous Comedy 


“ON TIE QUIET” 
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Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th, THE STANDARD 


Home 10477. Main 977 ORPHEUM THEATER OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER---ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Week beginning Monday Matinee, July 8, 
MOUNTAIN ASH CHOIR FLORENCE ROBERTS & CO. 
Of Wales, Gt. Britain “The Miracle’’ 
BERT LESLIE & CoO. CARL DEMAREST 
‘“‘Hogan the Painter’ Dancing Violinist 
FOUR RITCHIES WESTON & BENTLEY CoO. 
Cycles—That’s All “Attorneys at Music’’ 
AL & FANNIE STEADMAN LA PETITE MIGNON 
Piano Capers Comedienne 
World’s News in Motion Pictures Orchestral concerts, 2 and 8 p. m. 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75e Boxes $1; Matinee at 2 Daily, 10-25-60c. Boxes T[5c. 
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Spring 5t.. 
Between 2d and 3d 


Matinees. Sun.. 


Wed... & Sat. 


FISCHER’S LYCEUM 


Second big week, starting Sunday Matinee, July 7 
Fischer’s Follies Company 


MAY BOLEY BOB LETT 


Jane Urban, Reece Gardner, Texas Guinan, Madison Smith, Laura Oakley, Her- 
bert Cawthorne, Lon Chaney, Charles Dudley, in 


“THE YANIVEE PRINCE” 


The Best Show Cohan Ever Wrote. 


Nights, 8:15. Mats. Sunday,Wednesday (bargain 25c), Saturday. Prices 10 to Tc. 








NEW MISSION THEATER---San Gabriel 
Every Afternoon at 2:30—Every Night. Except Sunday at 8:15 


THIRTEENTH BIG WEEK OF THIS GREAT DRAMATIC SUCCESS 
John S, McGroarty’s great drarna of Franciscan romances and glory 


TIRE MUSSION PLAY 


sineuishea Lilham Burkhart  “tminine™ 


Distinguished feminine 
actress, role 
Seats selling at Bartlett Music House, 8. Broadway, and San Gabriel Box Of- 
fice. Phones: Sunset, Alhambra 1983; Home, San Gabriel 239. Prices, 50c, T5c 
Reached by Motor Boulevard and Pacific Blectric trains. 


and $1.00. 
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Arnold Bennett has specialized in 
the potteries and is usually considered 
to be at his best when writing about 
the Five Towns folk. In this judgment 
I have never been able to concur. Ben- 
nett is a little too much of a humorist, 
a little too catholic perhaps in his lit- 
erary taste, to be the profound and 
sympathetic chronicler of his people. 
Besides, he only has a peoole by cour- 
tesy of the reading public, for when 
all is said and done the inhabitants 
of the Five Towns differ in no particu- 
lar degree from the denizens of North- 
ampton, Wigan, Huddlesfield, Wolver- 
hampton or any other of those smoke- 
begrimed, clog resounding, teeming and 
malodorous burgs whose unpleasant in- 
dustries form the backbone of Eng- 
land’s greatness. In Hanley, Burslem, 
Stoke, et al. they made pottery. Else- 
where,, they make boots, pills, pig iron, 
woolen goods and what not. To the 
casual eye at any rate the devils that 
sweat and stoke these vast furnaces 
ef human industry are surprisingly, al- 
most painfully alike. It does not re- 
quire a Zangwill to immortalize the 
potteries. Dickens could have done it 
on a week’s visit. 


Men and women are, of course, inter- 
esting everywhere and anywhere. In 
my opinion, however, they are rather 
less interesting in the potteries than 
anywhere else. After an enforced so- 
journ of some length in three out of 
five of the aforesaid towns one arrived 
at the appalling conclusion that the 
only way to find happiness in a north 
of England manufacturing town is to 
get drunk and stay so. A surprising 
number of the inhabitants have discov-~ 
ered and are faithfully exercising this 
panacea for human ills. This, of 
course, is the view of the locker-on. 
When the inhabitants, however squalid, 
are your people, and the place, no 
matter how squalid, is home, the out- 
look is far different. It is the native, 
however, who is the visionary; the on- 
Iccker sees things as they are. AS an 
onlooker one wondered vaguely why so 
many thousands of dirty, uneducated, 
overworked half-starved creatures 
should continue to grind away upon 
the endless, hopeless treadmiil of life? 
Why they did not stop in a body and 
refuse to go on? Were they really 
bondslaves to the necessity of a little 
warmth, and a little food, earned onlv 
by painful and unremitting tcil? 


To answer these questions you must 
enter more deeply into the lives of 
these apparently unfortunate ones who 
occupy (by current standards) so low 
a stratum in the social formation. And 
on looking deeply you find yourself face 
to face with strange philosophical con- 
clusions. You realize that happiness 
results from the complexity rather than 
from the simplicity of human rela- 
tions. That wealth is the enemy of 
happiness just insofar as it tends to 
simplify life. All the old truisms that 
peverty consists not in having little, 
but in having less than you have had, 
that not possession but the struggle to 
possess and to exclude really beget 
happiness, etc., etc., assume a secon- 
dary importance. It is not merely be- 
cause they do not know they are dirty 
and underfed and overworked and un- 
educated and enslaved that these peo- 
Ple do not revolt. As an abstract fact, 
and if pressed on the subject, they 
probably do know it. But they also 
know unconsciously that these things 
have nothing to do with happiness. 
Dirt is largely a matter of sentiment. 
Work, even the hardest work, is not 
unpleasant in itself since it carries 











Star- 


with it the pride of production. 
vation is only physically unfortunate; 
to the hedonist it offers unlimited op- 
portunities for self-indulgence. In the 
struggle for existence are begotten 
change and chance, the alpha and 
omega of happiness to the man at the 
pottery wheel and the furnace door 
life is a turbulent river on whose flood 
every moment of survival is a victory, 
every rapid passed a proof of personal 
worth. These slaves of the pit are 
the real heroes who daily fight and 
dice and rise again, endlessly victorious, 
endlessly defeated on the dusky fields 
of the Valhalla of human toil. 
Notwithstanding the possibility of 
becoming highly imaginative on the 
subject of the laborer, his place and 
his destiny, the fact remains that the 
interest engendered by the Five Towns, 
as a background for fiction is but sec- 
ordary to Mr. Arnold Bennett's highly 
developed capacity for providing an 
excellent brand of fiction to go with it. 
Suppressing for the moment a Philis- 
tine opinion that the author of “The 
Great Man” and “Buried Alive” could 
be better occupied than in depicting 
the idiosyncrasies of worthy, but un- 
illuminating provincials, we plunge into 
“The Matador of the Five Towns” with 
arm expectation whetted by previous 
experience. Nor are we disappointed. 
In the “Death of Simon Fuge,” “Baby’s 
Bath” and “The Necromancer” we 
have as many aspects of the author's 
many sided genius. There is no “great 
skort story” in the volume. Taken as 
a whole, however, it is as remarkable 
as anything Arnold Bennett has pro- 


duced. (“The Matador of the Five 
Towns.” By Arnold Bennett. George 
H. Doran Co.) |. flee 


Solving Home Problems 

“FYome Building and Decoration” for 
1912 which made its appearance with 
the season of house renovating season, 
is of more than passing interest to the 
busy people of to-day who take pride 
in owning and keeping up a strictly 
modern home, chiefly because it deals 
with everyday problems in both an ar- 
tistic and economic way. Henry Col- 
lins Brown who compiled the varied 
articles which go to make up its con- 
tents and Clara Brown Lyman who 
was assigned the task of editing the 
same do not, one feels sure, Wish us 
to view their work in a false light of 
literature. It is merely a high class 
trade journal prepared in cooperation 
with and under the direction of the 
leading manufacturers of the country. 
Beautifully bound, printed in a highly 
artistic style by the Country Life 
press, adorned by decorative designs by 
Franklin Edward Bitter and profusely 
illustrated in color plates and  half- 
tones in sepia, old ivory and poster ef- 
fects, the volume is as pleasing to the 
eye as it is instructive to the bewild- 
ered buyer, When the question arises 
regarding proposed remodeling or im- 
provement in the home the average 
American cannot, as a rule, afford to 
send for a decorator and shift the en- 
tire responsibility of the scheme onto 
his shoulders. The task of replacing 
a worn-out fixture or re-decorating a 
shabby apartment usually devolves up- 
on the house owner and nine times in 
ten he is completely at sea. He reads 
favorite periodicais and sends to re- 
liable firms for catalogues. In due time 
he is deluged with circulars of infor- 
mation. It would be impossible to ex- 
amine all of these folders, so invariably 
they are shoved aside and a great deal 
of valuable information goes to waste. 
If one could afford the time each year 

















to collect the various catalogues from 
leading supply houses and make a 
scrap book of classified items pasted 
under the proper heading, what a valu- 
able reference volume it would be 
throughout the year. This is precisely 
what the editors of “Home Building 
and Decoration” have done. They have 
given .us a year book of the best in 
modern building and decorative sup- 
plies, beginning with the smallest de- 
tail of hardware and handling every 
subject of importance from heating 
systems to concrete construction and 
back again from gates and ferns to or- 
ienta] rugs and lighting fixtures. No 
down-to-date accessory to home com- 
fort and health is missing and the eye 
for the beautiful is kept constantly 
open. More than twenty-seven distinct 
departments are included in the collec- 
tion and one is able to study each sub- 
ject carefully, institute comparisons 
and otherwise properly inform himself 
of what he desires to purchase. (“Home 
Building and Decoration.” By Henry 
Collins Brown, Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


Sermon Against Vivisection 


Local interest, awakened by the ex- 
hibit that has been in progress here 
recently, of the cruel side of vivisec- 
tion as well as the scientific, will be 
stimulated by a little brochure preach- 
ing kindness to animals. “Christ 
Among the Cattle’ is the subject of a 
sermon originally delivered in the 
First Congregational church, of Port- 
land, Oregon, by Frederic Rowland 
Marvin—a sermon that has so appeal- 
ed to the public mind and heart that 
it has recently been issued in the sixth 
edition. It reviews the birth of Christ 
in the lowly manger and the particular 
significance of the event in relation to 
the humble creatures of the stall, of 
the Biblical injunctions regarding the 
care and treatment of animals, and of 
the modern undoubted disobedience of 
these commands, Many harrowing ex- 
amples, not generally known, or if 
Known disbelieved, of the thoughtless 
cruelties of the day, such as the dread- 
ful slaughter of birds for millinery 
purposes, of the brutalizing butchery 
of seals for milady’s furs, of the dis- 
gusting forcing of foie gras, are enu- 
merated—enough to cause dismay and 
Sicken one. Actual, provable facts. 
But more particular attention is direct- 
ed to the horrors of vivisection, its 
problematical value and its absolutely 
harmful effects, according to the un- 
conscious testimony of such experi- 
menters as Dr. Jansen, given before the 
Medical society of Stockholm, in 1891. 
He says: 


When I began my experiments with 
black smallpox pus, I should, perhaps, 
have chosen animals for the purpose. But 


the most fit subjects, calves, were obtain- 
able only at considerable cost. There was, 
besides, the cost of their keep, so I con- 
cluded to make my experiments upon the 
children of the Foundlings’ Home, and ob- 
tained kind permission to do so from the 
head physician, Professor Medin. 

Such word, after the descriptions of 
a few of the experiments which can 
only teach the experimenters to behold 
without compassion the most aggra- 
vated misery and acute anguish and of 
which an eminent jurist and medical 
mal has said “The man who in the 
pursuit of knowledge finds the agony 
of a dying rabbit of no consequence, 
will soon discover in old or worthless 
men, helpless women and little chil- 
dren only material to be sacrificed up- 
on the all-consuming altar of science, 
gives occasion for pause to consider 
the subject most Seriously.” The book 
is a strong plea for humanitarian con- 
sideration of animals’ divine rights. 
(“Christ Among the Cattle.” Frederic 
Rowland Marvin. Sherman, French & 
0.) 


Magazines of the Month 


Heralded as the first of three nota- 
ble fiction numbers, the July Century 
more than fulfills the prediction. Head- 
ing the list is one of the Wee Mac- 
gregor stories of J. J. Beil, “For a 
Good Boy.” “The Yes-Man” by Free- 
man Tiliden is a glimpse of the effects 
upon old methods of modern business 
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conditions. Another Kentucky moun. 
tain story by Lucy Furman is Called 
“sight of the Blind.” Other wel] Known 
fiction writers in this number are Nor. 
man Duncan, Owen Johnson, Chartes 
Johnson Post, and Charles jy. Stewart 
Art, athletics, war and many other 
topics are treated in several excellent 
special articles, making this issue of 
the magazine particularly weil rounded 
and complete. 


Craftsman for July continues the 
aguaintly fascinating narrative by Jy. 
ian Burroughs of his boyhood days 
with his famous father. It is illustrat. 
ed by charming photographs. Ag 4). 
ways, there are interesting articles 
upon plant life, outdoor creatures ang 
gardening, illustrated from nature. The 
use of field stone in building American 
homes of individual distinction js 
shown by C. Matlack Price. Tyo 
charming craftsman houses are por- 
trayed, one in stone, the other a Ship- 
gle bungalow. “Enchanter’s Night- 
shade” is an unusual story by Emma 


Bell Miles. 


July Red Book shows many photo- 
graphs of attractive femininity. The 
fiction reveals a hopeful tendency to- 
ward betterment, having Ellis Parker 
Butler, Mary Imlay Taylor, Frederick 
R. Bechdolt and others in the list, 


Notes From Bookland 


Theodore Dreiser, author of “Jenny 
Gerhardt” and a number of | short 
Stories has a new book in press “The 
Financier” which Harpers will bring 
out next month. Of this new work Mr. 
Dresier is quoted as saying: “It is 
going to create a great amount of com- 
ment. The first volume is the segment 
of a much larger thing. I’ve read 
through nearly every book that has 
been written on finaneial conditions— 
Hyde’s book, Lawson’s book—and the 
rest. And it all seemed to me that they 
had only nibbled at the barrel of 
cheese. If the searchlight on this new 
book of mine is blistering, in the en- 
deavor to see whether my statements 
are valid, I can only say that I have 
taken no end of care to verify my data. 
In my day I have written on trade 
conditions, and I have interviewed fin- 
anciers. As to the truthfulness of my 
data there can be no question. But l 
am not a critic: I'm not quarreling 
with life, even though life is sad, ! 
take my own misfortunes with less 
agony than I do other people’s. HEvery- 
thing that is may not be all right, but 
it is beautiful. Life’s all right if you 
are all right yourself physically.” 


Winston Churchill’s new novel el- 
titled “The Inside of the Cup” will be 
among the important works of fiction 
on the Macmillan list for the coming 
season. It is a story of the present 
day, opening in a great city of the 
Middle West and introducing the read- 
er to certain typical characters of S0- 
ciety. The action of the plot is In- 
itiated when the pastor of a wealthy 


. church refuses to perform the wedding 


ceremony for a divorced woman. It 1s 


also expected that a new novel by 
Mary S. Watts, author of “Nathan 
Burke” and “The Legacy,” will be 


ready for publication at the same time. 
The story is one of present-day life. 
The hero, Van Cleve, who gives the 
title to the book, is a young man who 
finds himself obliged, at the age % 
twenty, to support a family of foolish. 
good-hearted-ill-balanced women, alt 
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one shiftless, pompous old man—tl : 
grandmother, aunt, cousin, and uncle. | 


Among the books announced by thé 


Duttons for early publication is 4 i 
ume, elaborately illustrated in color, he 
biographies of men and women wil 


have done brave and noble deeds fol | 


the sake of others.” “The Roll Call o 


Honor” is the title of the volume, whiet | 


has been written by Sir A. T. que 
Couch for the younger generation, a" 


includes sketches of Father Damiet 


. Tincolt 
Florence Nightingale, Pasteur, Linc? 


a novel 


a 


and others. Then there is 
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Gossip of Automobile Row 





a 

Baseball Bride Christens Bus—To 
marry a star baseball pitcher is a sen- 
sation for any girl; to come two thou- 
sand miles to do so adds a few thrills 
tu the situation, but to be the first pas- 
senger in a handsome new inotor bus 
of a down-to-date hotel makes the sit- 
vation rather unique. All of this hap- 
pened to Miss Ruth Snyder, a dainty 
debutante of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
who arrived in Los Angeles last week 
to marry John G. Breckinridge, the 
star twirler of the Vernon baseball 
team. The Hotel Woodward, where 
that baseball artist domiciles himself 
when the Vernon team is delighting 
local fans, had just purchased a new 
White motor bus in which to lure un- 
suspecting guests from the depots to 
the hostelry. The news of the pitcher's 
pride-to-be was noised about ihe house, 
and Guy Woodward, the genial manag- 
er, decided that she should christen 
kis new bus, although no champagne 
was to be used at the ceremony. Miss 
Snyder was met at the station and 
with her future spouse was carried in 
state to the Woodward in the new 
yehicle on its maiden voyage. Follow- 
ing a simple wedding, the hride and 
Lridegroom took a train to Sacramento 
where the Vernon team was then play- 
ing. Mrs. Breckenridge will accom- 
pany her husband in his various trips 
about the circuit. 


a = 


“Beggars Are Riding”’—Local news- 
papermen are disproving the axiom 
that accounts them poverty-stricken 
by the large number of members of 
the staffs of local dailies who have 
recently purchased automobiles, The 
latest of the journalists to acquire one 
is John B. Campbell, the affable city 
editor of the Evening Herald, who re- 
cently bought a Studebaker Electric. 
After he has given the customary 
“thirty” to his corps of reporters in 
the afternoon he may be seen haught- 
ily riding about the streets. At times 
he nods to his friends. R. Stagg, the 
head of the photographic staff of the 
Evening Herald, is another ‘‘journalist’”’ 
seemingly sufficiently prosperous to own 
an auto. Stagg reached that state about 
a year ago, but now has passed to the 
hig car stage, having disposed of his 
Chalmers ‘30 to take on a large seven 
passenger car. 

Whittier Clim) Next Month—August 
10 has been chosen as the date 
for the second annual Whittier hill 
climb, which promises to be an in- 
teresting motor event. The following 
have been chosen to arrange the de- 
falls: R. B. Kennedy, chairman: Ivan 
St. Johns, secretary; R. M. Crenshaw, 
treasurer, The executive committee 
Will be composed of the foregoing offi- 
cers and Dr. G. H. Flanders and Robert 
Jensen of the Jensen garage, Mr. Cam- 
€ron of the Ford garage, C. H. Dan- 
forth of the Greenleaf garage, Claude 
Smith of the Whittier garage, Mr. Bell 
of the Central garage, H. Auf der Heide 
of the College garage, and Henry Wood- 
worth of the Bailey Street garage. 


* ok * 


Sar Packard Home—Earle C. An- 
., and his corps of salesmen are 
id eine the new Packard home 
fo i and Hope streets. The build- 
: landsome and down-to-date, and 
* Considered quite a show place along 


< ag The salesroom has yet to 
Nisned, but when it j 
the Packard ee 


On the coast parlors will outshine any 

Public ex st. A special dedication with 

build xercises iS Planned when the 
ng is entirely finished. 


* * * 
Niet, of New Road=Plans are be- 
Sonean by the Automobile Club of 
Posting of alifornia for the official 
Toad wi the newly-opened Mt, Wilson 
‘thin the next few days. Miss 














Sybil Geary, secretary of that organi- 
zation, recently motored over the road 
in company with Ralph Hamlin, the 
local Franklin agent, and found it to 
be an excellent automobile highway. 

* * * 


Tire Factories for Coast—Because of | 


the fact that tire business is increasing 
faster in Southern California than in 


any other section of the country, it is | 


rumored that several of the great east- 
ern tire concerns are planning the es- 
tablishment of branch factories on the 
Pacifie coast. Last week the demand 
was so great that the Miller Rubber 
Company of Akron, Ohio, gave over its 
equipment to turning out tires to be 
shipped this way. These were the tires 
used by Teddy Tetzlaff when he fin- 
ished second in the speedway event at 
Indianapolis. This so boosted them in- 
to favor that Southern Californians 
have been demanding them faster than 
they could be supplied. 


* - * 


Record for Electric—Recently, a new 
record for electrics was established by 
an Ohio driven by Stanley Smith, of 
Smith Brothers, local agents for that 
car, who, accompanied by Thomas Lord 
and Guy R. Pierce, made a trip from 
here to Calabasas and return, a dis- 
tance of more than seventy-three miles 
on a Single charge of batteries. The 
trip was made over roads that were 
none too smooth and at good speed, but 
the little car stood up well. Two hours 
and a half were consumed in making 
the journey from here to Calabasas, a 
distance of about twenty-nine miles, 
over roads that were dusty and full of 
ruts, while in several places a heavy 
grade was encountered. After a rest 
at Calabasas of about twenty minutes, 
the start for home was made by a dif- 
ferent route. The party lost its way 
near the Santa Monica mountains, and 
it was necessary to cut across stubble 
fields before the right road was dis- 
covered. The odometer showed that 
seventy-three miles had been traveled 
and that there was still a large amount 
of power in the batteries when the 
car reached the Los Angeles garage. 

* * * 


Phoenix Race Attracts Interest —Al- | 


though the Phoenix road race is not to 
be held for quite a while, many motor 
enthusiasts are already beginning to 
manifest an interest in it, and make 
plans for their entries. Letters are be- 
ing received from various points asking 
for information. W. H. Carlson, Jr., 
has announced that he will drive either 
a Simplex roadster or a Mercer runa- 
bout, while Jay Vandergrift will enter 
in a ear of the latter class. Captain 
H. D. Ryus is negotiating with the Olds 
factory for an Oldsmobile to enter in 
the grind, while a Pathfinder car, now 
being built. will be driven by J. N. 
Abeel. ee a 


On ris Way to Reno—wW. J. Burt, of 
the W. J. Burt Motor Car Company, 
left this week for a vacation trip of 
two weeks in his “Auburn Forty.” His 
itinerary includes a trip to Sacramento 
where he will be joined by C. B. Harris, 
an attorney of the capital city, his wife 
and two friends, and thence to Lake 
Tahoe, Carson City and Reno. He 
plans to take many pictures in the 
northern country. 





On the Footboards 
Fred Fuller, a well known automobile 
man of Imperial Valley, was a recent 
visitor along the local auto row, 


Road conditions in the San Joaquin 
valley are reported to be excellent by 
WwW. C. McCune of the W. D. Newerf 
company, who has just returned from 
a trip there. 


P. W. Senour of the local Goodyear 
branch, who is just back from an ex- 
tensive trip through Arizona, reports 


: 


| Chance,” 








BOOKS AND BOOK NOTES 
(Continued From Page Fourteen.) 
called “The Good Girl,” the scene of 
which is laid in London, Paris, and 
other European cities, by a new author, 
Vineent O’Sullivan, and a volume of 
“Posthumous Essays” by John Chur- 
ton Collins, including “Shakespearean 


Theatres,” “An Evening with Doctor 
Johnso,n” “Emerson,” “Curiosities of 
Popular Proverbs,” “Wordsworth as a 


Teacher,” and seven other papers. Two 
other books announced at the same 
time are “An Introduction to the His- 
tory of Life Insurance,” tracing the 
gradual idea of the rise of the latter 
from the Roman Collegia and includ- 
ing an elaborate bibliography of books 
in all languages on the subject, by A. 
Fingland Jack. M. Com., and “Life’s 
an attempt to answer the 
question, ‘Can we without conceit or 
impertinence be sure that God loves 
man?” by the Right Rev. G. H. S. 
Walpole, Bishop of Edinburgh. 


It is said that certain of the inci- 
dents of A. E. W. Mason’s parliament- 
ary career are reflected in his new 
novel, “The Turnstile.” Mr. Mason was 
elected a member of parliament in 1906 
after writing several novels. The Eng- 
lish Bookman of London says of his 
career there: “He signalized his ad- 
vent in the house of commons with a 
notable maiden speech, proved himself 
shrewd and eloquent in debate, and if 
he had not escaped we might in due 
season have been the richer by a sa- 
gacious and sympathetic cabinet min- 
ister and one brilliant novelist the 
poorer. But fortunately the fascina- 
tions of the mother of parliaments were 
not so potent as the charms of that 
muse who presides over the doings of 
all good novelists, and at the last gen- 
eral election Mr. Mason was not to be 
persuaded to offer himself as a can- 
didate again.” Before entering par- 
liament, and immediately after his 
graduation from Oxford, Mr. Mason 
toured the provinces as an actor and 
even played in London as one of the 
soldiers in Shaw’s “Arms and the 
Man.” He began his literary career in 
1895. 


“My Life in Prison’ is a new book 
just published by Mitchell Kennerley. 
It gives an account of the experiences 
of the author, Donald Lowrie, a con- 
vict, on parole from San Quentin 
prison, while serving a fifteen-year 
sentence for burglary. What Lowrie 
considers to be defects in the Califor- 
nia prison system are pointed out in 
his book and sustained by numerous 
revelations of official mismanagement 
and cruelty, the reader being assured 
that “the object of this narrative has 
not been to tell the remedy, but to 
show the necessity for it. It has not 
been written in the nature of an attack, 
but simply that the taxpayers and the 
conscientious citizens of the commun- 
ity may know what they are respon- 
sible for.” 


Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, whose third 
novel, “Mary Pechell,” will appear in 
August, is a sister of the essayist and 
statesman Hilaire Belloc. Her father 


was a French barrister, the son of a | 


distinguished artist; her mother, a 
granddaughter of Priestley, discoverer 
of oxygen. Mrs. Lowndes began her 
literary career with “The Life and Let- 
ters of Charlotte Elizabeth, Princess 
Palatine’ and “Pages from the De 
Goncourt Journals.” These books were 
Succeeded by two novels, “The Phil- 
osophy of the Marquise” and “Jane 
Oglander.” 





the automobile business to be flourish- 
ing in the new state, especially in 
Phoenix, Prescott and Tucson. Both 
commercial and pleasure cars are in 
great demand, he says, 


With the many changes incident to 
the beginning of the 1913 season comes 
the announcement that C. S. Young, 
engineer and designer with the Lozier 
Company, has severed his relations with 
that organization to become assistant 
general manager of the Regal Motor 
Car Company. 








The Homephone 


Why exert yourself in the heat and 
dust by going downtown to shop 
when the HOMEPHONE will enable 
the storekeeper to send to your very 
door just the article you want at 
just the price you want to pay? 
This is only one of the multitude of 
summer uses to which the HOME- 
PHONE may be put. 


CONTRACT DEPARTMENT F-98 


Home Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 


716 So. Olive St. 

















Superior equipment 
Superior Dining Car 
Service 

Courteous employes 
Fast schedule 
Perfect roadbed 


The - 
Saint 


To San Francisco, 
Oakland and Berkeley 


The 


Angel 


San Francisco to 

Los Angeles and 

San Diego 
Discriminating travelers 
tell us——-these are 
California’s finest 


trains— 


Lv. Los Angeles 5:15 p.m. 
. San Francisco 9:55 a.m. 
. San Francisco 4:00 p.m. 
. Los Angeles 8:45 a.m. 


E. W. McGee, G.A. 
334 So. Spring St. 
Phone A. 6224 

Main 738, B’wy 1559 


Santa Fe 












RARE BOOKS 


and OLD PRINTS 
Ernest Dawson H, W. Collins 


Gas — 
518 So. Hill Street) 
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Holiday conditions have made of the 
week’s Los Angeles Stock exchange do- 
ings anything but an impressive total. 
Tha figures are by far the smallest of the 
The 
vgures are by far the smallest of the 
year, due to no board trading for three 


anything but an impressive total. 


ful] days. Prices are nothing to boast 
of and the future is not so encouraging 
as it was a year ago at this season. 
Just what is the matter with the mar- 


ket experts do not seem to be able to 
determine. There is, however, a 


unanimity of opinion that unless there 
is a decided change for the better at 
an early day, the Los Angeles Stock 
exchange may as well wind up its af- 


fairs, distribute its assets, and retire 
from business. Apparently, the trading 
public is anxious to get into the game, 
but there appears to be nothing in 
sight to attract either speculation or 
investment, at Jeast for the time. 
With most of the better-known bank 
shares ex dividend, prices have eased 
off considerably in these issues. In- 
dications, however, point to a harden- 
ing of quotations again at an early 
day. Security and First National may 
be acquired at a trifle below quota- 
tions of a week ago, while Citizens 
National, almost out of sight recently, 
so far as stock was concerned, ap- 


dend at 260. California Savings and 
Mome Savings are still in demand, 
with German Amehican somewhat un- 
steady. Night and Day is being 
touted for higher prices. 

Among the industrials L A Home 
Pfd, again is stirring, after having 
slipped below 30. The latest quota- 
tions placed the shares at 31 bid. The 
Edisons are firm. 

Bonds are a little brisker, Associated 
Oil 5s sellin at about 102, and in de- 
mand by bargain hunters, 

Oil shares are weaker so far as the 
several market leaders are concerned. 
The Stewarts are acting wobbly, due 
to somewhat blase manipulation, and 
the Doheny Americans also are un- 
stable, the result of an uncertainty as 
to immediate dividends. Doheny Mex- 
iecans are rather more Gependable, with 
the preferred close to par. The com- 


mon has been close to 70 in the New | 


York market this week. Associated is 
a trifle steadier; there is nothing do- 
ing either in Central or in the Santa 
Maria list, with the exception of Rice 
Ranch, which is holding its own. 
Among cheaper specialties Califor- 
mia Midway is once more being tilted 
upward, with a flourish of trumpets. 
The stock is to be lifted to about 40, 
according to inside prediction, on ex- 
ipectations that a gusher in 10,000-bar- 
rel teritory is about to be brought in. 
National Pacific also is firmer than the 


stock has been in about a year, having | 


rained close to fifty per cent in mark- 
et value on the present buJl movement. 
Amalgamated, of the leaders, after 
having been slipped to 76 on the sale 
of a few board lots, has recovered 
about three points, due to the declara-~ 
tion of the regular one per cent a 
month dividend. The public, however, 
declines to be coaxed, in spite of all 
sorts of unnatural boosting for the 
shares. There appears to be 
picion that things are not altogether 
as they should be with this issue. 
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There is little doing in the 
list, in the face of ideal 
ditions. 


mining 
money con- 


Banks and Banking 
Banking business in Los Angeles is 
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EGURITY TRUsT 
k= SAVINGS BAN Kk. 


Largest and Oldest Savings Bank in the Southwest 


Resources............... ...645,000,000 
Capital and Reserve... 163,300,000 


Pays 4 per cent interest on Term Deposits and 3 per 
cent on Special Savings accounts. 


GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Safe Deposit and Storage Department, largest and best equipped in the Wes 


Steamship and Foreign Tourist Agency 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
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exceedingly prosperous, and the figures | 


for June show a tremendous gain, At 
the close of business Saturday deposits 
were $167,613,888.12, an increase of $30,- 
464,163.70 in one year. The bank clear- 
ings for the month were $94,039,348, an 
increase of $15,751,478 over 1911. 


Alberta province has borrowed £1,- 


500,000 in London on its six monthg’ 
treasury bills at 4% per cent. This is 
a high record figure. In view of the 


fact that six months’ bills of two sec- | 
ondary Canadian cities and one west- | 


ern suburban town were simultaneously 
placed at 3% per cent, Alberta’s high 


rate, says a cable dispatch, will penal- | 


ize every city and province borrowing 
there on similar security, pending 
hoped-for improvements in issue con- 
ditions. 

Monrovia Savings Bank has increas- 
ed its capital to $50,000—a gain of 
$20,000. 


As the comptroller of currency has 
passed favorably upon their applica- 
tion for a charter, officers of the Ana- 


heim National bank will probably have | 


the institution ready for business by 


ply 1.0 
peared this week off board, in a block | 
of one hundred shares selling ex divi- | 





Sus- | 





Stock and Bond Briefs 


special election will be called at Re- 








dondo Beach for voting on a bond issue | 
to be devoted to acquiring a horseshoe : 
pier to extend from Emerald to Dia- | 


mond street. 


Huntington Park City School district 
will hold an election Monday to vote 
on $40,000 school bonds, of $1000 each, 
bearing 5% interest. 


Bids will be opened July 15 for the 
$10,000 Chino High School bonds and 
the $8500 common school bonds; also 
for the Etiwanda school bonds amount- 
ing to $10,000—bids to be received up 
to ll a. m. by the San Bernardino 
county supervisors. 


August 13 or August 15 will be set 
as the date for San Diego to vote $2,- 
500,000 bonds to purchase the system 
of the Southern California Mountain 
Water Company. 


Hermosa Beach is to issue $60,000 in 
bonds for the construction of a wharf— 
bonds to bear 5% interest, 40 to be of 


| $1000 each and 40 of $500 each. 


Long Beach proposes to issue bonds 
for $100,000 to increase its wharfage 
facilities, and will acquire the holdings 
of the Los Angeles Dock and Terminal] 
Company. 


Santa <Ana’s $200,000 polytechnic 
high schol bonds and $25,000 grammar 
schoo] bonds have been sold to G. G. 
Blymer & Co. of San Francisco. at par. 


Fullerton will soon call an election 


' to vote on an $80,000 bond issue for the 


construction of a municipal water sys- 
tem. 


Election will be held in Orange 
County, July 20, to vote on the issu- 
ance of $60,000 for the construction of 
@ county hospital and almshouse. 


Sealed proposals will be received by 
the board of supervisors of Orange 








for the $25,000 school bonds of El Mo- 
dena district—bonds of $1000 each, 
bearing 5% interest, payable semi-an- 


nually; bid to be accompanied by 3% 
check. 
It is probable that the bond issue 


soon to be voted on in Alhambra will 
have added to it $17,000 for storm 
drains. 

Glendale school bonds amounting to 
$30,000, were sold to the Torrence- 
Marshall Company at par, accrued in- 
terest and $1003 premium. 


South Pasadena wishes an election 
called for a bond issue of about $45,000 
for high school bonds. 


Orange union high school district 
votes July 10 on an issue of $50,000, 
bonds to be of $1000 each, bearing 5% 
payable semi-annually. 


Coronado carried its school bond 
election for $80,000 by a large majority. 


Chicago’s public debt has been re- 
duced by $1,554,000 through the city 
controller’s office, which has redeemed 
bonds of this amount. The bonds fell 
due July 1, and were payable either in 
New York or Chicago. It is announced 
also that interest totaling $636,975 on 
bonds were paid July 1. This makes 
the total payments on account of inter- 
est and bond obligations due July 1 
$2,192,975. The interest on later loan 
bonds is $93,574, and on corporate 
bonds $545,401, 


Aid For Cotton Growing in Africa 

In addition to the $25,000,000 set 
aside out of last year’s surplus rev- 
enues of the British government for 
the retirement of consols, it appears 
from cable advices that $2,500,000, or 
one-third of the remainder of the bud- 
get surplus, will probably be devoted 
to the upbuilding of transportation fa- 
cilities of the East African Protector- 
ate and Uganda. A particular object is 
the development of the cotton growing 
industry of Uganda, which is one of 
the districts in which special efforts 
have been made to build up a source 
of supply of raw cotton with the ulti- 
mate object of lessening Great Brit- 
ain’s dependence for its supply of this 
Staple upon the United States. The 
money which is to be devoted to this 
purpose is part of the sum originally 
set aside for special navy expenditures. 
It has been found according to advices 
now received, that these will be suf- 
ficiently covered by the appropriation 
of $5,000,000 out of the surplus instead 
of $7,500,000 as was originally proposed. 
Thus one-third of this sum is being 


diverted from military to commercial 
purposes. 


Big Plum for Texas Oil Company 


Contract for supplying fuel oil to the 
United States navy for the coming 
fiscal year will in all probability be 
awarded to the Texas Company, as it 
has been for the last three years. Ac- 
cording to a company official it will be 
necessary to make some modifications 
of its original bid before government 
approves it, but no difficulty is antici- 


pated in reaching a Satisfactory agree- 
ment. 














in E,quitable Building, is maintained for accommodathon 
of Depositors, Borrowers and Others 





Your 
Estate 


Should be administered 


ness-like manner, 


in a busi- 
The Corporation 
Executor is better qualified than 
the Our experience, 
knowledge and economical methods 


individual. 


are at your disposal in this import- 
ant matter. 


< LOS ANTELES TRUST \. 
AND SAVINGS BANK? 


Sixth and Spring Sts, 


United States Depository 
For Postal Savings Funds 











PHONES: 


ME. 
Home 


'W.W.MINES 3. CO ee 
| REAL ESTATE. | Main 


= 2875 
W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 
631 S. Spring Street 














AFTER THE SHOW 


SUP AT THE FAMOUS CAFE 


BRISTOL. 
TAINERS. 


CLEVER ENTER- 
Perfect 


BRISTOL CAFE 


4th & Spring 
H. W. Hellman Bids 


Cuisine, 


Entire Basement 





Accidents Unnecessary 

Carelessness is the cause of 99 oe 
cent of the accidents that happen 2! 
street crossings and in getting on an0 
off cars. It has become so gross thal 
in order to save life and limb the L% 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars 1 
spreading the gospel of safety unde 
the direction of the lectures of t* 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league & 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without lookins 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. , 

Never underestimate the speed of # 
approaching vehicle—better wail : 
minute than spend weeks in the h% 
pleat . 

Never cross behind a car without a 
suring yourself that there is not a 
other coming in the opposite directl® 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY C0 
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SUGGES TION 


VACATION 


S 


SANTA BARBARA 
The Mission City. 
PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


“Any one can get well hers ”— 
Admiral Evans. 


DEL MONTE 
With its Hotel, Park, 17-mile drive, 
Polo, Golf, Tennis. 

SANTA CRUZ 
The “Atlantic City” of the West, 
with its new hotel Casa del Rey. 


YOSEMITE 
One of the wonders of the world. 


THE HIGH SIERRAS 
Nature’s Playground. 


SHASTA SPRINGS and 
SHASTA RESORTS 


Pleasure places set amid wild 
crags, 

KLAMATH LAKE 
The Land of Pine and Fir and 


Big Game. 


CRATER LAKE 
The Sportsman’s Paradise. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST and 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 
The Land that Lures. 


LAKE TAHOE 











Here’s a Thought for the 





Discriminating Advertiser 





| 





Sixty per cent of the California Club member- 
ship receives The Graphic weekly, a goodly share 
of the Jonathan Club members take it and in the 
University Club, Union League and the Beloved 
Sunset Club it has a fine representation. 

Why? Because of the diversified, high-class 
character of its contents: Pungent editorials, 
current comment on world happenings, New 
York, London and San Francisco letters by bril- 
liant writers, gossipy “By the Way” department, 
unique “Browsings” for lovers of old books, 
down-to-date literary page, comment on art and 
artists, unsurpassed music page, spirited dramatic 
critiques, giving a complete purview of the local 
stage, exclusive “Social and Personal” department, 
pithy and intelligent review of local security mar- 
ket and banking affairs generally. 

The Graphic has been established eighteen 
years. Its reputation, its prestige and its circula- 
tion are steadily increasing. It is the only high- 
class weekly in Los Angeles that goes into the 
homes and the clubs, containing, as it does, read- 


ing matter so diversified that it is equally interest. 


ing to men and women who think for themselves. 

No waste circulation. Every subscriber a pos- 
sible purchaser for the best class of trade. Adver- 
tising rates are reasonable. 














Anything from “Roughing It’ to 





luxury. S. T. CLOVER = = = Editor and Publisher 
EE THE GRAPHIC, 403-4 San Fernando Building, Los Angeles. 
Wonderland,’ where Geysers gush. 





SEE AGENTS 


Southern Pacific 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 


600 South Spring Street 
Station Fifth and Central 














Note Our Summer Prices 
—_ON— 


CARBON BRIQUETS 


AND BUY YOUR WINTER S SerPrLly 


NOW 





Ave. 











CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


Per ton . 2. ee. ees. o5 $38.00 
malf.ton. . a. See 4,25 
Quarter ton .......... 2.25 











NAME. OFEICERS. Free delivery, except. in outlying dis- 
SI OL, COONOU  O eee triects, Where an extra charge will be 
a, W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
{ ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 5 H, RAMBOZ, RM Bid | made. 
$ : Capital, $200,000. 
S. E, Cor, Third and Spring Sneplue a Profits, $800,000. 
_%, SUNY, Eten Los Angeles Gas and Electr 
BaTeNAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA — %, %, GSBBGEN,, Prestéen os AAngeles Gas an ectric 


Capital, $500,000.00. 
Surplua and Undivided Profits, $200,000 


F. M. DOUGLAS, President. 
H. J. STAVE, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000. 

Surplus, $25,000. 


N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


ATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN LOS ANGELES 
N. E. Cor. Second and Main 
S$. F. ZOMBRO, President. 
JAMES B. GIST, Cashier. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
Capital, $300,000.0 


(ITIZENs NATIONAL BANK ET. PETTIGHEW. Onehier. DAYS 0 (HICAGO 
. W. Cor. Third and Main Surplus aud Profits, $700,000. we 
SOLID TRAIN DELUXE EQUIPMENT =... 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK NEWMAN, HOSTOK, Cashier, 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth Capital, $200,000. ny Paul. 
excursions, 





Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET. 








Runs daily from Los Angeles at 
10:30 a.m., arrives at Chicago third 
day at 11:20 Also 
through sleeper to Denver 


a.m, has a 


in twa 


_—_—_— 








Connects at Omaha for St. 
An excellent train for eastern 
for which 


Surplus & Undivided Profits, $60,000. 


PARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 3, W- BELLMAN, President. 


Corner Fo ; Ca 
u apital, $1,500,000, 
rth and Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 








tickets are 
sold on various dates until Sept. at 
greatly reduced fares for round trip. 

Particulars at 601 S. Spring St., 
Los Angeles and other Salt Lake 
Route offices. 


ALBERT SEARL 


Reliable Investment Securities 


~ 





ELLIOTT President. 


PiRsT NATIONAL BANK . T. S, HAMMOND, Cashier, 
Capital Stock, $1,250,000, 


S. E. 4 TY 
Cor. Second and Spring See eee tA TaREL CET. = Mets ad LAKE a ‘ae 
——_ “tT LAKE ROUTE UNION PACIFIC: 


OLD BOOKS | FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet Studios in the 
cares s BOUGHT AND SOLD. GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Especially at- 
‘ Browse.” or send fer catalogue. Tel. 


Main 3859, F3250. Open evenings till 8 o'clock. 


DAWSON'S BOOK SHOP 
518 SOUTH HILL ST. 





J. M. 
Ww 















Blanchard Hall Studio Building. 


ltl lin alin tin 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and Sctence 
Studios and Halls for all purposes for rent. 








Largest Studio Building in the West. 
For terms and all information, apply to 
F. W. BLANCHARD, 
233 South Broadway 232 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


tractive summer quarters for Musicians and 


332 SECURITY BUILDING 


Member Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
Telephone ————————————-———F 1584 


Artists. For 
Manager, 
1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


terms, etc,, apply to the 
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How Can | 
Made to Sell For $25? 


—They can’t be. You don’t see such dresses as these in regular stocks at $25.00— 
—or near it. Styles of such exquisite charm: and beauty—so perfectly designed 


and elaborately trimmed that those who have seen them have fairly lost their 
hearts to them— 


They will certainly create a furore---when women who 


are in_search of new lingerie frocks see them at $25.00 


—Exclusive—Different—New as the very newest of Fashion’s dress ideas.—Our buyer couldn’t have made 
a more brilliant selection if he had searched the market around for beauty and variety,—and as luck 
would have it, in one of the first shops he entered sat Fortune, waiting—with these dresses and some 
others—at a wonderful price concession— 


—That’s why women of Southern California may share such stirring values—at $25.00. Express trains 
couldn’t fly too fast to get them here— 


--Dresses of White Marquisette, rich with lace and embroidery. Short sleeved, deep pep- 


lumed styles—Some with fine net yokes and sashes of Ribbon Velvet in Red or Blue— 
at $25.00. 


—Dresses of White Batiste—with lace and embroidery of remarkably high quality— 
Qverwaist, and cutaway peplum of taffeta—to match an underskirt of splendid green. 
Dresses of Linen in Leather Brown—Dresses of Pure White Ratine, then there are 
others of Linenette—and Plain Tailored Frocks that are charmingly simple— 

—A really wonderful variety—at a wonderfvily low price—An o 


pportunity of oppor- 
tunities for women on the 2nd floor—NOwW. 














